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THE COMPENSATIONS OF LIMITATION. 


HE average man escapes some pleasures and many 

— which fall to the lot of those to whom 

Nature has been more prodigal, but his ends 

and aims may be said to be the same—the search 

after happiness, for after the satisfaction of the 

most material needs all human effort is expended in the same 

quest. It may be questioned whether unselfishness, as involving 

sacrifice, can exist, for the good man seeks his own happiness 

no less than his fellows, but secures it by actions ‘which meet 

with the approbation of all men instead of actions they 

condemn, and so he, too, follows the line of least resistance as 
determined by his temperament. 

The public benefactor is very often a man incapable of 
making personal friends, and if added to this limitation he 
possesses the desire of public commendation and immense 
wealth there is little reason why he should not endow mankind 
with public libraries and palaces dedicated to the virtues. 
We know of one philanthropist who spent the bulk of his 
fortune in the erection of educational buildings for his native 
town, and allowed his own mother to end her days in a work- 
house. We do not allege that all public benefactors reach 
this height of altruism, but we admit to a preference for many 
whose warmth of feeling and generosity is more marked than 
the austerity of their virtues. 

Architects, in common with all sections of the community, 
afford an interesting subject for the student of human nature. 
The flame of passionate devotion to the greatest of all the arts 
and the self-sacrifice of its votaries are subjects which would 
spire the most lukewarm writer and fill many entertaining 
volumes. We should like an inhabitant of another planet 
to read the papers we hear at the meetings of professional 
societies, and then reconstruct out of his inner consciousness 
the personality of their authors. Were this possible, we are 
convinced we should obtain an image of an architect which would 
surpass fact and give us a model of perfection to strive after 
and, we may add, fall short of, whatever our actual attainments 
might be. It is a very human failing to give rein to our 
imagination when writing or speaking, and without a little 
justifiable conceit our efforts would frequently be even less 
successful than they are, and it is certain the faculty for self- 
deception is no inconsiderable asset in our lives when coupled 
with a just sense of the shortcomings of others. The moments 
when we see realities as they are are useful correctives, but 
normally it is more encouraging to imagine we are but little 
lower than the angels. 

The sum of most architects’ actual work candidly considered 
on its merits would hardly seem to be a great offering at the 
shrine of art, but the hopes that have inspired those efforts, 
‘ven though disappointment result, render life interesting. 
The saying that every soldier of Napoleon’s army carried a 
narshal’s baton in his knapsack no doubt brightened the hopes 
and imayinations of many who remained insignificant privates 
‘o the end. And whereas success in purely commercial under- 
‘akings sems to bring with it no satisfaction beyond the actual 
noney vained, the architect leaves his mark good, bad, or 
ndifferent on the face of the land for many years to come. 
“metines, we fear, he gives that face what would, in popular 
‘nzuace, be termed a “ black eye.” 

_ Can our is always difficult in the face of admitted excellence, 
‘ut if it were possible it would be interesting and instructive 
" discover if the mediocre architect really admires what is 
sod, ond whether his work represents the striving to attain 
‘standard made impossible by tis deficiencies or, on the other 


iad, ‘ the unconscious preference for what is second or third 


We know from careful and studious reading what we ought 
to feel about the Parthenon or Reims Cathedral, but there are 
many who claim the title architect who probably get more 
pleasure from the contemplation of buildings which modesty 
prevents their mentioning to us in the same category. 

Stevenson gives in the “ Wrong Box” a picture of a 
drawing-master who considers the busts of ladies in hair- 
dressers’ shops as the highest conception of art, and more 
people than we think among the devotees of art have similar 
tastes without the artless candour of the author's hero. 

We should like to know the full tale and number of those 
among the ranks of the profession who really admire a severely 
Classic building, and the number of those who profess to admire 
the same type of work but who, if hypnotised, would tell us 
they possess other convictions, and we imagine that the result 
would be to prove that the taste of a great majority of 
the profession has more in common with that of the general 
public than that of the initiated, and, in other words, they 
would really prefer a world devoid of excessive artistic 
refinements. 

And, in proportion as we are limited in our understanding, 
we have compensation in the fact that the world as we see it 
is nearer perfection than it appears to the more cultivated, 
while, being architects and therefore artists, we have the 
satisfaction of feeling ourselves to be on a higher plane than 
that public whose tastes we really share. 

If we are in this happy state we occupy a most favoured 
position, and may devoutly thank Heaven for the limitations 
which make our position so pleasant to us. Many architects in 
the century which is past and even some in the century 
which is still young really depend, if work involving artistic 
knowledge is given to them, on the aid of manufacturing 
firms of a decorative order. 

The happy architect in such cases chooses and selects work 
which he is utterly incapable of designing himself, while any 
praise or admiration given to the decorative design is os ag 
priated to himself. Such architects actually learn to think of 
the knowledge of those who serve them as in some mysterious 
way emanating from themselves, and so obtain compensation 
from a limitation of Nature or education. 

There are many, too, among those who practise the arts 
who can imbibe knowledge but not taste. We have known a 
University graduate subsequently articled to an architect of 
standing who was genuinely impressed by the most vulgar 
buildings of a third-rate provincial town, and who, having to 
add a bow-window to a house, told the builder to copy a 
particularly offensive design from a jerry-builder’s house. 
And this is not an isolated case, as many know by experience. 
But, in such cases, there is ample compensation, for, if the 
best works of art do not meet with full appreciation, the 
average hideous provincial town does offend susceptibility. 

The domestic architect whose work is composed of a few 
small houses erected over a considerable period of time, 
and who devotes himself to producing something quaintly 
medieval with infinite effort, is happy in his limitations. The 
section and detail of a beam over an inglenook will afford him 
thought and enjoyment for days, and if his client complains 
of the chimney smoking the small annoyance does not detract 
from his conviction that he has advanced the cause of art. 
He is utterly and happily blind to the position occupied by 

his work in relation to the universe or in the eyes of public 
opinion. Therefore we have reason to say, “ Blessed are the 
compensations of limitation which surround many among us 
as with a wall, and blessed are they whose conceit is greater 


than their knowledge.” , 
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For knowledge inevitably brings in its train a sense of failure, 
and only to fet to whom its acquisition becomes an interest 
in iteelf and who look on their own work almost as impartially 
as on that of others can it fail to b acute discomfort. 
The limitations of life are the main dams against which 
the waters of happiness rise to a reasonable height, and happy 
is the man who is surrounded by them. — i 

In the path of progress as we know it we must lose certain 
illusions, but that man is unfortunate who, losing one, fails to find 
another. We all wander through the ways of life seeing more 
or less indistinctly what lies before us, and it is well that this 
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is so, for the more we analyse the smaller is. the satisfact; 
which remains to us till we are. often inclined to think the 
the exercise of our critical faculties, coupled with a perfect 
digestion, will give us the nearest approach to satisfactiog 
which is obtainable. ; 

It is fortunate for mankind that it should be, except 
occasional moments, certain that an El] Dorado exists; jt j, 
especially fortunate in art and other branches of human activity 
that we can never find an easy route to that El Dorado to fing 
disappointment and disillusion ; for the promised land, like othe; 
places, is probably in urgent need of a town-planning scheme. 


————---o———_ 


NOTES. 


WE regret to have to record what is described as 
Reims being the total destruction of Reims Cathedral, 
Cathedral an act for which there was not the slightest justifica- 
Destroyed. tion, as the cathedral was behind the French lines, 
and its destruction appears to be a wanton act of 
barbarity, as it could serve no purpose of war. It is by far the 
greatest artistic loss which has yet occurred, as sis 
usually considered as the most marvellous work produced by mediwval 
builders in Western Europe, and is indissolubly connected with the 
history of the French people. Though the havoc worked in Belgium 
is far greater in-extent, no building of anything like the same historic 
or architectural value exists in the whole of Belgium, and it can only 
be compared to such works as the Parthenon or Sta Sophia, 
the latter of which has been preserved and venerated by one of the 
fiercest and least-enlightened of Asiatic people waging warfare 
when the utmost barbarities were the rule rather than the exception. 
But the conduct of the Germans and Austrians proves that the 
barbarities of primitive peoples can be easily outdone in extent and 
savagery by the enlightened scientists of the twentieth century. 
No indemnities or other punishments can compensate for the loss 
of what is irreplaceable, but we trust that one of the minor conditions 
of peace will be the handing over of the contents of the great German 
Galleries at Munich, Berlin, and Dresden to the Allies, and their 
distribution among the nations which have been injured during the war. 
Future tourists will be interested in seeing the contents of the German 
Galleries in Belgium and Paris, and the Germans can be left to 
contemplate in peace the works of their own modern artists and to 
cultivate that “ kultur”’ which seems to them so all-sufficient and 
superior to all that is regarded as valuable by the other nations 
of Europe. 





We have the prospectus of the Liverpool School 
The Liverpool of Architecture for the Session 1914-15, which 
School of contains full particulars of the very useful course 
Architecture. afforded by the School, some of the recent work of 
which we publish in this issue. It will not be forgotten 
by those who are interested in architectural education that the 
Liverpool School is the pioneer of the many schools since founded 
in connection with the newer universities in different parts of the 
country, and that Professor Reilly has exerted a great and useful 
influence in emphasising the connection and ing of wider 
education on architect design and influence, which has naturall 
been more marked in the North of land than elsewhere. Th 
we feel that influence has been somewhat too marked in the direction 
of encouraging Post-Renaissance and Neo-Gree methods of design, 
we do not the less recognise the valuable service he has rendered 
to architecture as a whole. After all, if the student ises at 
a later date that other types of design than those with which he has 
familiarised himself have greater merits he has absorbed the training 
and system which will enable him to make best use of them. The 
difference is indeed one of detail, as if a linguist had been giving 
more attention to one rather than to another, for we know 
in such a case that he will find the acquisition of a second language 
easier because he has learnt another. He will, in other words, 
have learnt a system by study and thought which he can apply at 
his discretion afterwards. And we know that style is but a language 
and that thought and art alike can be expressed in many ways, 
great vt ome been produced in the past in all styles by those 
who had m essentials and possess that genius without which 
little is possible. 





a systematic course of training for archi 

engineers, and who are desirous of acquiring expert know- 
ledge in the laying-out of towns. Town planning is described as 
the most far-reaching and important of the a arts; but till 
recently it has only been recognised and ied in a limited and 


incidental way. Both as an art and science it collates the broader 
issues involved in architecture and engineering and centralises 
the efforts of the social reformer, providing a centre by which social, 
economic, and artistic interests may be linked 


pierre, errr cin gg ws It tends to check the excessive 
ualistic expression, the result of which is that cities haev 


indvid 


grown into a medley of building blocks typical of disorder ang 
confusion. Such excess has accounted for the depreciation of whole 
districts. Since yer mae, of the Town Planning Act in 1909 local 
authorities have to their service architects, engineers, and 
surveyors ; but it is now recognised that its application requires 
specialised knowledge, . penn advisory positions are being 
created for properly-trai men. The course will include lecture 
and studio work, and the lectures will include Town Planning, Civic 
Architecture and Landscape Design, Town Furnishing, Municipal 
Engineering, Hygiene, Arboriculture, and Municipal Law. We are 
confident that no better appointment could have been made than 
that of Professor Adshead, whose work proves his practical fitness for 
such a position, and there is endless scope for the exercise of town- 
planning skill in London and in our other large towns. 





Now that our various schools of architecture, are 
Education about to o - after the summer recess we are 
and the War. reminded that the general social disturbance caused 
by the war is likely to have an unfortunate effect 
on education, oni that special arrangements may have to be made 
with a view to mitigating the evil. Indications seem to point to 
sadly-diminished classes during the coming winter, and to lines of 
P which have had to be delayed or a oned in consequence 
of the absence of so many students who have cheerfully given up their 
work and interrupted their education in answer to the call of their 
country. In any event it is to be feared that they will suffer educa- 
tionally to some extent, but everyone will expect all possible pre- 
cautions to be taken to ensure that their patriotism shall not 
——- their future. The Universities are taking steps in this 
irection, and no doubt the R.I.B.A. and other authorities have the 
matter in hand. The age limit for scholarships and prizes, for 
instance, might well be extended for those who have enlisted, so that 
they may get the same chance, or number of chances, as if they had 
stopped at home. Indeed, it might be worth while to consider whether 
it would be advisable to withdraw the competitions for such prizes 
as the Soane Medallion and Tite Prize, or the Travelling Studentshi 
at the Academy, and not award them during the duration of the 
war. Apart from the question of travelling and sketching on’ the 
Continent during, or shortly after, hostilities, so many students are 
away that there is not the same credit in winning one of these prizes 
in their absence, and many students who were willing but unable 
to enlist might not care to compete in such circumstances. Con- 
sidering that such prizes are only open to those of an age to enlist, 
end that thoes who win mast be either unable or sawiliing to do © 
it is quite possible that the honour of being the winner of the Soane 
during the war is one which some students might respectfully decline. 





AN interesting and well-written editorial in the 

South Lendon Journal of the London Society calls attention to 
Railways. the improvements which could be effected by the 
simplification of some of our South London railway 

connections, which were built in days when the South Eastern and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railways were competing lines, and 
the substitution of other and more di connections for either. 
The schemes outlined, which we shall refer to in detail later on, would 
mean the expenditure of a large sum, but would result in 
greater facilities for the public and in a lesseniag of the cost of 
maintenance, upkeep, and control for the railway com) nies 
concerned. We often forget what is recognised with greater 0m- 


of petty economy in first cost and extravagance in the run seems 
inberent in mas of us. The only wa to add to » building with 
economy is to out the whole of alterations and additions 
wil be alt required. If the old structure will work in 
a reasonably as of such a scheme it is 
retention ; it should be And what is true of building 
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Ballroom Corridor. 


SOME RECENT AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


We give some illustrations of an interesting 
house at Pasadena, California, designed by 
Mr. Farquhar, which very well illustrates the 
point of view of the American client, which is 
inmany ways alien tous. Like the French and 
other inhabitast; of Continental nations, the 
American is appealed to by symmetry and 
dignity, not only in public but in private build- 
ings. There is little attempt onal to give toa 
house a homely character simply because it is 
placed in rural surroundings. During the 
Georgian and post-Georgian periods we approxi- 
mated in our ideas of architectural planning to 
the Renaissance methods of design practised else- 
where, but in the last century ordered planning 
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The Lounging-Room. 


Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California. 
Mesars. Bliss & Faville, Architects 
(From the American Architect.) 


has become the exception rather than the rule as 
applied to houses. Though the formal garden, 
with symmetrical methods of planning, has 
latterly found many advocates here, such a 
house as that we illustrate would appeal to 
few Englishmen, who are still obsessed by the 
recollection of what found favour in medieval 
ages, which has resulted in a type of smaller 
domestic buildings to which we may almost 
apply the designation of picturesque dog- 
kennels. Why we should prefer low rooms, 
oak beams, ; ing ‘nooks, and other con- 
stituent parts of the picturesque house has 
never been very «lee to us, while we feel 
there are distinct advantages .in a more 
measured and dignified type of design. The 
views which we reproduce show great know- 
ledge of the use of detail and the value of 
proportion. 








House at Oak Knoll, Pasadena,{Cal. :\{Detail of:Entrance. 
‘ Mr. Robert David Farquhar, Architect. 











(From the American Architect.) 


Our other illustrations are of the Hotel 
Oakland, Oakland, California, designed by 
Messrs. Bliss & Faville, who have produced one 
of the most carefully thought out and designed 
of modern hotels. We illustrated the plans and 
other views of this hotel in a recent issue, but 
we think that the additional details given will 
be of interest. In common with the best 
American work the skill of the designers is 
equal to their modesty, and there is no attempt 
to attract attention by eccentricity of detail 
or proportion. What has been good enough 
to satisfy the best architects of the Renaissance 
is good enough for the American architect, and 
a craving for new and wonderful forms is left 
to the effete continent of Europe. 

We are enabled to reproduce these views 
through the courtesy of the editor of the 
American Architect. 











House at Oak Knoll, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mr, Robert David Farquhar, Architect. 
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CUBISM IN ARCHITECTURE. 


By J. Tavenor-Perey. 

Tae paper prepared by J. P. Seddon and 
read fifty years ago before the R.1I.B.A , dealing 
with the eccentric phases of the Gothic Revival, 
might well be repeated to-day with a variation 
in the theme and the peculiarities of so-called 
Classic work be set out and labelled; and, if 
such were attempted, the category would have 
to include what may fairly be termed “ Cubism 
in Architecture.” An illustration will best 
serve to explain what is intended by the term. 

A recent addition to the well-known flour 
mills at Isleworth, consisting of a lofty square 
building in reinforced concrete unadorned with 
string-course or cornice, when seen through the 
tiver mists wears the aspect rather of a Norman 
keep, and so is not without some satisfactory 
effect; but seen in a clearer atmosphere or in 
bright sunlight the grey walls, which have not 
the greyness of antiquity, show in their naked- 
ness the unsuitableness of the structure to the 
picturesqueness of its surroundings. Yet this 
is practically the ideal which those who aim 
at “ simplicity in architecture *’ would have us 
desire ; and this is the sort of thing with which 
some architects both in this country and in 
Germany have already begun to deface our 
streets. 

But this building which we have described 
makes no claim to be an example of architec- 
ture, though many equally ugly, and deliberately 
made so, do, since it is a purely utilitarian 
structure most unfortunately sinael wade pretty 
surroundings, which suffer from its obtrusive- 
ness ; and it is rather with the buildings in our 
cities reared by architects of repute, and built 
in good Portland stone, cut into shapes imitative 
only of the rude squareness of cast concrete, 
with which we have to deal. 

Those who followed the course pursued in 
the construction of the new Post Office exten- 
sion in Newgate-street a few years ago can 
appreciate the growth of the craze. Its gaunt 
and massive carcass of reinforced concrete as it 
stood naked for months wailing for some decent 
clothing produced through the London fogs 
effects that might have tempted the pencil of 
& Piranesi or a Pennell, and was certainly not 
without its influence on some architectural 
observers. But to the ordinary layman its 
progress was a puzzle, and séemed to consist 
of raising walls made of sticks, stones, and mud 
mixed together in old egg-boxes; and when at 
last these strange casings were removed and 
the concrete exhibited in all its ghastly bareness 
he fairly concluded that an economical Govern- 
ment had reduced the architecture to the least 
possible dimension. 

Mr. Statham, in the concluding paragraph of 
his valuable “ Critical History of Architecture,” 
says :—‘‘ The modern and increasing use of 
reinforeed-conerete construction has been re- 
garded by some as affording a basis for a new 
architectural style, but there is no sign as yet 
of anything worth calling by that name, nor 
does it seem likely ‘that “so intractable and 
vnsuggestive a material could ever take the 
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House at Oak Knoll, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mr, Robert David Farquhar, Architect. 
(From the American Architect.) 


place of stone for architecture of the — 
class." But when he wrote this the possibility 
did not occur to him that architects should 
deliberately copy in good stone all the 
especially repulsive features of so “‘ unsuggestive 
a material’; and this renders a consideration 
of the character of its essential ugliness 
necessary. 

The architecture of every period and style 
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has been formed on an arrangement and balance 
of the horizontal and vertical lines, sometimes 
modified by the curved lines of arches, the 
round arch being related to the former and the 
pointed arch to the latter, and the proportion 
and emphasising of the horizontal to the vertical 
has formed one of the leading characteristics of 
style; while with the absence of either quality 
all the charm of proportion vanishes also. 
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House at Oak Knoll, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mr, Robert David Farquhar, Architect. 
(From the American Architect.) 
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leadin characteristic of concrete as of 
~S ” architecture is its verticality, and the 
utter absence of any marked horizontal lines, 
for no external set -offs in the walling, wanting 
as they are in shade below, are perceptible, 
“nile the beams or lintels over the openings, 
relating as they do to merely accidental eatures 
of the elevation and not pong Sys or affecting 
it ag a whole, go but a very little way towards 
making up for the lost horizontality, while the 
nature of the conerete prevents effect of 
the level striation which brick or stone gives 
to such buildings, as the brick towers of taly 
or the stone and rubble Norman kee 

Cubism seizes on all these uncomely features 
and, reproducing them in the finer material of 
Portland stone, exhibits them in all their 
monstrosity and disproportion as the eventual 
outeome of the Classic revival of the last few 
vears, and the result of the utter abandonment 
of, and disregard for, those principles of Gothic 
architecture by ish architects in which 
many of them were brought up. : 

The first thing that strikes one in connection 
with this style, if style it can be called, is the 
utter absence of ildings and the hard square 
angles of all the projections unmodified by any 
softening of roll or ¢ fer, for such things are 
impossible in the egg-box architecture from 
which this is derived. But worse is the 
omission of nearly all cornices or string-courses, 
or their limitation to the —_. and a 
noticeable projection necessary ‘orm water- 
tables or support gutters, though these last are 
generally hidden weet pes square blocking 
courses. The only relief of light and shade on 
these fronts—for this sort of architecture most 
generally appears on the house fronts of our 
streets—is in the vertical buttress-like projec- 
tions, alternating with narrow chases, and 
rarely broken in their height except by set-offs 
or the irregularly- channels of rustics ; 
and the effect of verticality is increased, 
and will be aggravated in the passing years, by 
the weather stains, which only proper cornices 
would have obviated. 

The few attempts which have been made to 

decorate this class of work have scarcely been 
successful, and have had the tendency rather 
to increase the effect of verticality. In one case 
nude figures have been squeezed into the chases 
between rectangular projections, where they 
appear to be seeking for such shelter as their 
condition requires and that a corner affords ; 
but it is more common to treat the chases as 
enriched mouldings, but, for the sake of effect 
or economy, only filling in a short length of 
the “enrichment.” This generally) takes the 
form of a little string of drops, like a rope of 
nions, which not only appear in the chases, 
but are sometimes suspended by the sides of 
the windows, or even depend from the neckings 
of columns, where such a feature is by fortunate 
chance introduced, to the destruction of the 
delicate outlines of its entasis. Whence this 
decoration comes it is easy to determine, 
though the state of mind that can regard it as 
& satisfactory architectural adornment must 
ever be, to some, quite incomprehensible. It is 
no doubt copied from, or at least su by, 
the common “ swags,” not those rich in fruit 
and flowers in the manner of Grinling Gibbons, 
but the “ composition ” things which formed so 
characteristic a feature of the Adam’s school of 
decorators, and is neither more nor less than 
the “ business * end of one of these sw As 
is usual in such cases, they are spoiled in their 
adaptation, for as part of the swag they 
evidently formed its counter-weights, and 
served to balance it in position, while amputated 
an they now are they are as meaningless as they 
are ug y. 
_ Such is Cubism in architecture, and such are 
its decorations; and, if we are to take this as 
the last development of the ideal taught in the 
classical schools, we must feel that the “ Hope 
of English Architecture,” about which we 
veard so much more than forty years ago, is 
till “ hope deferred.” 





RETIREMENT OF GOVERNMENT ARCHITECT, 


EDINBURGH. 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.R.S.A:, F.R.1.B.A., 
‘8 retired from the of Architect 
i. Scotland to his Majesty's Office of Works. 
‘Ss many friends may be interested to know 
zit & six months’ y, with a trip to New 
“tland, which he proposed to take, has had to 


post I oned in 
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APPEAL TO THE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL PROFESSION. 


Tue Architects’ War Committee has issued 
two circulars which we give herewith :— 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
feeling it to be their duty in this national 
emergency to arrange for such collective action 
by the architectural profession as may be found 
to be desirable, have, with the co-operation of 
members of other architectural bodies, formed 
an Architects’ War Committee which is broadly 
representative of the whole profession in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is felt that a contribution by the whole 
body of architects to the Prince of Wales's 
Relief Fund will not only secure a larger 
donation and enable all to help, however small 
a sum they are able to subscribe, but that the 
donation given in this way may encourage 
others to a like effort. 

The Committee will be glad to receive 
contributions to this Fund. 

While, however, it is most important that 
the National Fund should be supported, the 
Coiamittee cannot be blind to the fact that 
there is likely to be a great deal of temporary 
distress among architects. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month 
of August show the immense diminution of 
trade already caused by the war, which cannot 
fail to have a serious effect on the work of our 
profession. The funds at the disposal of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society are quite in- 
adequate to cope with such an emergency. 
The War Committee therefore hope that all 
architects who are in a position to do so will 
ee the most generous support to the Special 

‘und intended mainly for the assistance of 
architects and for other matters arising from 
the war which may affect our profession. 

Donations should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary the Architects’ War Committee, 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. Cheques 
should be crossed * & Co.’ ” 


The Architectural Association: War 
Service. 


Srr,—For the convenience of all members of 
the architectural and kindred professions and 
their friends who wish to respond at once to 
Lord Kitchener's appeal, the following arrange- 
ments with the various authorities have been 
made :— 


Lord Kitchener's Army. 

All men enlisting at Whitehall in any branch 
of his Majesty's Besalie Forces, through the 
Architectural Association, will be sent to which- 
ever regiment they may choose, provided it is 
not recruited to its full strength, and they will 
be kept together as far as their duties will allow. 

Our President and a number of members 
have already. been accepted for the Royal 
Engineers, where as sappers they will find 
their civil training gives them a great advantage. 
Those who prefer to join the cavalry, artillery, 
or infantry can do so, and I am arranging with 
the recruiting station in the City to send 
applicants to them for enlistment in the units 
being reserved for City men. 

The term of enlistment is for the war, and 
the age limit is nineteen to thirty-five. Pay at 
the usual Army rates. 

A special branch of the Motor Transport 
Corps is now being formed to collect and repair 
the numerous cars attached to the Allied 
forces in the field. A limited number of 
recruits are required immediately. 

Every man applying must be a mechanic, 
skilled ‘in motor repairs, and he should state 
whether he can bring his own car or motor- 


cycle. 

” Pay for the lowest rating will be 3s. 3d. a day. 
As the Corps is expected to leave England 
shortly recruiting must be rapid, and men 
wishing to join, who have the necessary 
qualifications, should communicate with me 
at once. : 

Work in the profession is likely to become 
scarcer as the war continues, and to economise 
employment is most desirable. All assistants 

others eligible for Kitchener's Army should 
not hesitate to join at once, leaving their 
berths to those who from age or health cannot 
be accepted and who may otherwise be out 
of work. 

In this connection I understand that the 
Royal Institu canbe of L pemsce Architects is —- 
ing for the younger men in prac 
who wish to join the forces, to be looked after 
during their absence. 


Territorials, 
Foreign Service. 

The Foreign Service battalion of “The 
Artists” is at full strength, but a few picked 
men are being enrolled as a reserve, they 
will be trained in the second battalion until 
vacancies occur. 

Home Defence. 

A second battalion of “The Artists” is 
being formed for Home Defence, and a few 
vacancies have been reserved for members of 
the A.A. and R.I.B.A. Members applying to 
me direct will be furnished with an introduction 
to the Head Recruiting Officer. 

Men of the second battalion will live at home 
at ——— 

erm of enlistment, four years. Pay, Is. a 
day and 2s. a day allowance until barracks are 
provided. 

The Territorial Engineers are not at present 
recruiting for Home Defence. 


The Architectural Association Volunteer 
Training Corps. 

The A.A. Volunteer Training Corps, as 
originally proposed by Mr. Maurice Webb, is 
now being formed in connection with the 
Central Volunteer Training Corps Committee, 
of which Lord Desborough is Chairman. This 
Committee has received permission from the 
War Office to encourage and create training 
centres throughout the kingdom for men who 
are ineligible for Lord Kitchener's Army or the 
Territorials or who are prevented by special 
circumstances from joining the Forces. 

The A.A. Corps, of which the Rifle Club will. 
form the nucleus, is open to all architects and 
surveyors and members of kindred professions, 
the only qualification being that they are pre- 
vented from joining the Army as at present 
constituted. 

The headquarters of the Corps will be the 
Central Electric Supply Company's Station, 
Lodge-road, St. John’s Wood, where there is 
ample accommodation for miniature rifle prac- 
tice, revolver practice, drill, and skirmishing. 

Members can drill any day of the week 
except Sundays, and obtain masketry practice 
likewise except on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

There is an entrance fee of 5s. and a subscrip- 
tion of 2s. a month, but this latter is liable to be 
increased if the price of ammunition advances. 

Rifles and revolvers of service weight are 
provided for musketry practice at the ranges, 
with an allowance of twenty-one rounds of 
ammunition per day free of charge, and 
members will be able to purchase further 
— at the range if required. 

"he general equipment of the Corps will 
depend on private effort to a great extent, but 
assistance will also be obtained from the 
Central Volunteer Training Corps Committee. 

It is not proposed to limit mem ; 
the Corps in any way except as stated above, 
and I should be glad to receive names of 
intending members as soon as possible. 

All applying should state clearly why they 
are mt to join the Army, and when enrolled 
they will be furnished with a Special Pass to 
admit them at Headquarters. 

Aan Porter, Hon. Secretary 
A.A. War Service Bureau, 
18, T'ufton-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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TENDERING IN WAR-TIME. 


Wuew at the beginning of August war on 
a European scale suddenly broke out a situation 
was created in the commercial world of which 
no one had previous experience ; co uently 
doubt and indecision prevailed for a while. 

The declaration of a moratorium gave le 
time to consider the situation and undoubtedly 
prevented a panic. 

Among supply merchants in the building 
trade an idea seemed at first to prevail that the 
state of war put an end to all their contracts 
for delivery of goods, and builders were rather 
hastily refused delivery under contracts made 
prior to the declaration of war. 

Probably this arose from confusion of thought 
between goods sold for delivery and goods 
sold to arrive, and from a want of clear appre- 
ciation of the fact that if anyone quotes a 

ice, with or without accompanying con- 
Jitions, and such price is accepted in accordance 
with the terms of the quotation such acceptance 
constitutes a binding consract, war or no » ed 
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However, an intimation from the buyer 


unless delivery was made he would buy against 
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the seller in the o market quickly put an 
end to that little difficulty. 

Builders, too, seemed doubtful as to whether 
they were bound to proceed with their contracts, 
especially when the moratorium enabled building 
owners to suspend payments of certificates 
issued against works executed and to which 
the builder is entitled by the terms of his 
contract. ‘ re 

Mere suspension of payment mig ave 
been got oon: if by lodging certificates with his 
bank the builder could have obtained credit 
there; unfortunately, the: banks seemed as 
much in doubt as anyone else as to what was 
going to happen to the complex system of 
eredit under which trading is carried on, for 
many builders complai that they were 
unable to get money on certificates and would 
have to stop work on contracts. 

To add to those difficulties merchants would 
only supply goods in the new circumstances 
on a cash-with-order basis. 

Some builders had ee mea ing due 
shortly after August 4. y were entitled to 
avail themselves of the moratorium; but what 
were they to do in the face of an intimation 
from a bank that if they did so their accep- 
tances would in future be anything but 
acceptable? And they were thus faced with the 
alternative of having their credit destroyed 
if they took advantage of the moratorium, 
even though it was in company with such 
distinguished traders as banks, financial 
houses, railway companies, merchants, and 
stock-jobbers. 

Fortunately, these difficulties were for the 
most part adjusted in the course of a week or 
two—all parties recognised that contracts 
in force prior to the war must be carried out 


at any cost. 

There remained, however, several of a serious 
nature, such as the largely-increased price of 
certain materials, viz., timber, glass, and 
metals; the fact that merchants and manu- 
facturers would only quote “ without engage- 
ment” in certain p ve of goods ; the with- 
drawal of skilled men from many occupations ; 
the uncertainty of obtaining delivery of goods 
due to interference with traffic transit; all 
of which interfered with any definite tendering 
on the part of builders. A new war risk thus 
arose in the building trade, and it became a 
question of whether it should be met by a 
substantial advance in the builder’s prices to 
cover his risk or by the —' owner assuming 
the risk himself. To this latter suggestion 
it was objected however, that, if throughout 
the contract the building owner was to bear 
the resulting differences in the cost of materials 
and labour due to variations in the prices 
supervening after the contract was signed, he 
might as well have no contract. 

It was recognised that this might act as a 
serious deterrent to the undertaking of new 
works, and so the problem was considered with 
a view to drafting a war clause suitable for 
inclusion in the R.LB.A. form of contract. 
Many suggestions have been made and some 
are still under discussion, but the principle 
underlying them is broadly this, that changes 
in price arising befween the date of the tender 
“a the date of the signing of contract are 
properly subjects for adjustment at the 
time the contract is signed, provided satis- 
factor’ evidence is produced to show that 
the change is due to the existence of a state 
of war. 

In this connection a suggestion has been 
made for the rg of a joint committee 
representing architects, builders, and presumably 
it would also have to represent quantity 
surveyors, merchants, and manufacturers, 
whose business it should be to draw up a 
schedule of prices of goods in force prior to 
August 4 for use in determining questions 
arising as to increases in prices of goods due 
to the existence of a state of war. 

The idea appears at first sight rather attract- 
ive, but on closer consideration it is apparent 
that in the first case the only general source 
of information from which to form such a 
schedule would be the books of merchants and 
manufacturers checked in certain cases by 
quotations received by builders or architects ; 
that only a limited but unforseeable number 
of price controversies are likely to arise ; and 
that such a schedule would have to cover a 
wide field, involving in the case of timber alone 
hundreds of prices, to deal with the multitude 
of marks and qualities, so that a great deal of 
ground would have to be covered uselessly, 
and that therefore the problem ought to 
narrowed down to the investigation of prices 
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actually [the subject-matter of a difference 
of opinion between the parties to a contract. 

The merchant and manufacturer might be 
called upon to justify his increased price before 
a representative joint committee, and might 

nerally respond if he knew that failure to 

0 so might involve the order 2p Sapna seeely 
but in most cases the decision of the architect, 
assisted, possibly, by the advice of a quantity 
surveyor, on the documents before him would 
suffice to settle the matter. 

The difficulty caused by clients availin 
themselves of the moratorium to withho 
payments on certificates has also received 
consideration, and suggestions are under exami- 
nation to the end that a clause should be added 
to the R.LB.A. form of contract which will 
entitle the contractor to suspend performance 
of a contract where payment is suspended 
under the moratorium. Mere suspension of 
performance, however, is not enough where 
clients, owing to the new circumstances, would 
rather the contract were suspended indefinitely, 
so that provision has to be made for the termi- 
nation of the contract in the Pa —— 
suspension proving undul nged. e 
addition is required also “4 the time-extension 
clause to meet delays caused through inability 
to obtain deliveries of goods. 

There have been numerous suggestions made 
by builders to the effect that the Government 
should intervene to fix prices in the building 
trade on similar lines to what it did for the 
—— trade, but they have not found 
avour Lg mings On the other hand, the Board 
of Trade have shown willingness to investigate 
cases of alleged undue enhancement of prices, 
and it is clear that the Government epee 
the power to seize goods so unduly held and 
dis of them in the public interest, so that 
builders have a remedy at hand if they can 
prove their case. 

When all is said and done there must be 
many cases where, owing to prices havi 
sharply advanced, contractors are caught an 
badly nipped on existing contracts. Such 
cases call for sympathetic treatment now by 
architects and building owners, who, in their 
turn, may need sympathetic treatment at a 
later date should there occur a slump in prices 
as the result of a sudden termination of the 
war. 

The present occasion is one of so rare and 
extraordinary a character that it deserves and 
should receive from everyone concerned 
sympathetic and liberal treatment, and no 
attempts should be made in any direction to 
take advantage of the situation to the detriment 
of fellow-citizens. 

The greatest stumbling-block to renewed 

activity in building, however, is likely to be 
the difficulty of obtaining temporary financial 
assistance from banks for the purposes of 
erecting buildings, and until the moratorium 
can be brought to anend and Stock Exchange 
securities can be freely dealt in it is difficult 
to see where a remedy can be found unless the 
banks can see their way to resume the 
facilities they were in the habit of granting 
their clients prior to the war. 
__ Building owners need not be alarmed at the 
idea of adjusting prices after tenders are in. 
Any provisions to that end must cut both ways, 
and if there are rises in prices of some goods 
others are likely to fall, so that on balance there 
will agar little difference, especially if 
suitable substitutions of chaper materials for 
dearer ones are resorted to. 

With regard to the position of builders or 
building owners who have pledged securities 
with their bankers against advances, it may 
interest them to know that, if the pledges are 
allowed to run on without any alteration of 
the rate of interest, the borrowers are protected 
under the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 
which remains in force during the war and six 
months afterwards, and under it lenders cannot 
call in loans or realise the security except on an 
application to the Court, which has power to 
stay any such action if it considers that the 
borrower is unable to repa owing to circum- 
stances attributable, dircotly or indirectly, to 
the war (vide Times of September 21). 


> -—___—_—_ 
ST, GILES’, ORIPPLEGATE, £.C. 


The ancient church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
7) being repaired under the direction of Mr. 
F, 8. ammond, Barbican, E.C., the general 
contractors being Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., 
Cloudesicy-place, Islington, N. The tower 1s 
chiefly concerned, the decayed stonework 


being taken away and replacea. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FoR 
THE BUILDING TRADE.—y * 


Tax buil i trade requires rovisic 
the training of workmen, “wre ag ao for 
and princi In the precediny ae 

tions ve been made for a modernj * 
method of ene Seerectioen to form th 
rank and file of the skilled labour po: ied 
from among these will come, by a process i 
son on vos grt managers, and in many 

ne , too, : 

It is @ curious fact that a building busines 
s'ld»m descend: from father t. son throu h 
several tions; the name of the firm _ . 
be continued, but under principals of othe, 
extraction, so that there is a constant influx of 
_ blood into the ranks of employers in this 

This fact points to the need for a we 
thought-out system of training, first a 
apprenticeship of the general mass of youths 
coming into the industry, and then, for super. 
adding to those who have capacity, a higher 
training calculated to fit them for command 
Only a few exceptional men can hope to reach 
the top and become employers; many halt in 
the intermediate g ades between artisan and 
“em. and become foremen and managers. 

he first question that presents itself is when 
and how is the process of selection to begin, 
Under the haphazard training of apprentices 
which has prevailed hitherto it rarely begins 
until after a youth is out of his time ; there is 
no chance to show capacity for leadership, 
which is the fundamental factor for command, 
but under the group system of training referred 
to in the previous articles opportunity could 
be made to test the capacity for leadership by 
placing the elder youths by turns temporarily 
in charge of their group, the instructor acting 
as the employer haat do in giving merely 
general instructions, and leaving the youths to 
grapple with difficulties and feel their feet by 
overcoming them as best they can. 

So soon as a youth shows capacity for leader. 
ship he should be watched to see whether he 
has other qualities which complement it, such 
as keenness, reliability, and a real love for his 
work, resourcefulness, courage, and technical 
aptitude. 

The apprentice instructor, under the guidance 
of his employer, is the man who ought to observe 
youths so selected, and report the result to the 
employer, who should e it his business to 
see that such likely boys are pushed on and 
spurred on to the necessarily exceptional 
exertions required to enable them to rise out 
of the ruck. Because from that time the 
chosen ones will have to supplement their 
group training by special training in con- 
structional methods, in handling men, and 
ultimately, if ambitious enough and capable 
enough, in commercial and financial methods 
necessary to the conduct of business as principals. 
It is here that the greatest difficulty presents 
itself. The numbers of men chosen for command 
are comparatively small, and group training 


by individual firms becomes difficult if not 
im ible. 
nstructional methods can be studied in 


technical classes, and a good deal of provision 
of a general character has been made by local 
public authorities in the larger centres of 
population for that pu Good work, too, 
is being done by the Internationa! Correspon- 
dence School, which enables youths who cannot 
reach technical schools to study at home. 

The handling of men is largely a mé#tter of 
practice, as a foreman of — gangs at first, 
and ultimately of larger numbers, and oppor- 
tunity for that lies in the hands of the employet 
or his The demand for good for a 
is so t that any young man who show 
ca ify for p ved ake will get his chance 
if sees it, ; 

A knowledge of commercial methods and 
accountancy can in the first instanc: be 
imparted in commercial classes, of which ~—_ 
are many, or by the Correspondence S000 
already referred he but this needs « is 
menting by practical office experience, W'\'' 
more dlink to come by for the artisan who 
seeks to acquire such knowledge. ¢ 

Perhaps the surest way would be to try 
get a little eveni work as assistant to a builder 

fay of business, having previously 
taken a course of book- and corre- 
tuition. A course of quantity- 
surveying is an absolute necessity for those who 


* Continued from page 219. 
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aspire to get to the top. A general acquaintance 
with methods of nance is , . 
for the man who intends to become @ master 
builder ; natural aptitude is a great asset in this 
case, and —_ be supplemented by reading of 
standard works. 

eee veneral knowledge of the principles of 
architecture and @ study of the main features 
of the various styles is desirable, and can be 
obtained by the study of standard works and 
attendance at architectural classes where 

vaila ble. 5 
Ha ident that the higher branches of 

ining for the profession of a builder involves 
training for P 
a wide range of study, and, except for the 
favoured few who can afford a and 
University education, must be sought by 
individual effort spread over a lengthy series 
of years. Probably a man could hardly expect 
to attain full competency before the age of 
twenty-five years. 

At this present time our Government and 
the nation at are secking to capture a 
jot of business which has fallen into the hands 
of Germans, and no doubt while the war lasts, 
and for sometime afterwards, a good measure 
of success will attend our efforte in this‘direction ; 
but if we consider why it is that Germans have 
captured so much of this trade a study of the 
methods of technical instruction which have 
prevailed there since 1871 will show that it is 
largely due to the way in which the youth of 
Germany are trai and if that taining 
contniues it will not be long before much o 
the trade lost to the Germans through the 
present war will be recovered by them, It is, 
therefore, advisable that our methods should be 
improved and our youth trained to hold what 
we may capture. 

A recent report by the Education Officer of 
the London County Council (Mr. J. C. Small) 
contains some instructive and tive 
observations on trade and technical education 
in France and Germany. The following 
information is taken from it:—Germany aims 
at the building up of a great industrial nation, 
partly by the thorough training of the leaders 
as experts, partly by the training of the middle 
grade workers as thoroughly accurate and 
careful managers, and partly by the training 
of all grades of workmen and mechanics as 
skilled crafteamen and good citizens. 

France aims at industrial excellence, partly by 
the training of highly skilled experts and partly 
by the training of those who should become the 
best workmen and the best foremen. 

Britain aims at individual excellence, partly 
by offering many avenues of training and 
many chances for willing and persevering 
workers to climb all sections of the industrial 
ladder. Each of these aims is good, no one 
of them is complete, 

The German method may be termed the long 
view, which must eventually lead that nation to 
maintain it in a foremost place as an industrial 
world power, The British method is more 
philanthropic than patriotic, but the bulk of 
the nation’s workers are not catered for, and on 
them much of the material prosperity of a 
nation must depend. In Paris day trade 
schools train foremen and managers. Students 
who leave, after three or four years’ training, 
immediately obtain employment at journey- 
men's or improvers’ wages. A high standard 
of mechanical skill is secured. Practical work 
's carried out for real and useful purposes, 
though it is not sold. In consequence the 
schools are costly to maintain. 

Compulsory continuation classes are now 
almost universal in all the large towns of 
Germany. There is a tendency to carry them 
from general schools to specialised schools on 
the bases of trades. 

In Germany the apprenticeship problem is, 


if not completely solved, at least reasonably 
adjusted to present day requirements, and the 
compulsory continuation school is an integral 


part of this adjustment. 

Voluntary continuation schools exist in 
France and Germany. The view is prevalent 
in Paris and Germany that the work done in 
‘ening classes can be of very limited value in 
— fessional or trade training of juvenile 

OTKers, 

Une of the most prominent t of day 
school is the building school, which is found all 
‘ver Germany, There are twenty-three such 
“tools in Prussia and five in Bavaria. 
ar conducted on uniform lines in each State, 
oa renee curricula, and the students who 

irough them readily receive posts 
commencing salaries of £90 pone = 
. (To be continued.) 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


ee Dart, and ont as eteetannente, t 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur,” " 

The list of owrrent Competitions is printed on page 305. 
Abstract of Conditions for Federal Parliament 

House Architectural Competition, Canberra, 

Australia. 

All the drawings required shall be drawn 
with pencil or pen, without wash or colours, 
except plain washes if desired, to indicate 
sections or to block in openings or to show 
different planes of distances. All lettering 
shall be of plain legible type. All rooms shall 
have figured dimensions. All drawings shall 
be cloth-mounted on stretchers. The only 
drawings to be submitted are :-— 


(1) Plan of each floor of Parliament 

(2) Longitudinal section of Parliament | Drawn to a 

ouse ... ove ose soe | seale of 

(3) Transverse section of Parliament © ¥,-in. per 

(4) Three Elevations of Parliament | 

(5) Pers: ve from direction of “ Terrace Court 

of Reservoir,” indicating relationship with 
poupeees future operenentel and Capitol 

Scale ,-in. per 1 ft. at nearest 
angle on picture plane. 

(6) Detail of one architectural feature of the 

building, selection optional. 

The designs are to be delivered to the High 
Commissioner for Australia in London or to the 
Federal Capital Director of Designs and Con- 
struction, Melbourne, Australia, on or before 
March 31, 1915. . 

Adjudication.—The drawings will be 
adjudicated by a jury of architects as follows :— 


Grores T. Poors, of Australia. 

Jous Jaurs Boayer, of London and Glasgow. 
Victor Laxovx, of Paris. 

Orto Waerer, of Vienna. 

Lovis H. Sutiivas, of Chicago. 


The following premiums will be awarded :— 
To first in order of merit the sum of £2,000 


To second ,, ” » 1,500 
To third - a o» 1,100 
Tofourth ,, a am 500 
To fifth ae 2” 99 250 
To sixth = * a 250 
To seventh ” ” ” 20 
Toeighth ,, » °° 20 


B The Government will employ the competitor 

laced first by the jury as architect for the 
initial portion of the building; and, so far as th 
subsequent stages of the ultimate building are 
concerned, it is the intention of the Government 
similarly to employ him. Insomuch, however, 
as the construction of the ultimate building may 
spread over a number of years, this statement 
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cannot be taken to bind the Government to 
employ the architect in these later stages. 

he architect will be remunerated for his 
services as follows :— 

(a) If the employment includes personal 
supervision of the execution of the work he will 
be remunerated in accordance with the schedule 
of percentage charges sanctioned and published 
by the Royal Institute of British hitects 
as at the date of the first publication of this 
programme in the Commonwealth Gazette ; or 

(5) If his employment does not include 
personal supervision of the work he will be 
remunerated at the rate of 3 per cent. on the 
calculated cost of the actual work undertaken. 


A plan of the central part of the city as 
projected indicates main features whose general 
relationship may be considered as an amphi- 
theatre, with Mount Ainslie on the north in the 
rear, flanked on either side by Black Mountain 
and Mount Pleasant, all together forming a to 
gallery ; with slopes to the water, the audi- 
torium ; with waterway and flood basin, the 
arena; with southern slopes reflected in the 
basin, the terraced stage set with monumental 
Government structures sharply defined, risi 
tier on tier to the culminating highest fores 
hill of the Capitol; and with grey Mugga 
Mugga, Red Hill, and the purple distant 
mountain ranges, sun-reflecting, forming the 
back scene. 

The public groups in the design of the city are 
treated in a broad way because the extension 
of this important category of functions may go 
beyond any present basis of expectation. The 
general arrangement of the public functions 
and the preliminary plan are illustrated in the 
accompanying diagram, where they are first 
separated into those belonging to the Federation 
as a whole and those concerning only the city’s 
immediate needs. 

The architectural base lines for the Federal 
groups are an axis joining Ainslie with the hill 
of the Capitol, passing over the lesser eminence 
of the Parliament Hill between, and a co- 
ordinate axis from the peak of Black Mountain 
extending through the water basins. These 
axes are not thoroughfares essentially, but 
form park or garden frontage for all the 
important structures which can be developed 
with the least utilitarian limitations and afford 
the greatest ease and comfort for comprehensive 
observation of the Capitol. In general, the 
arrangement of all the Federal buildings on 
heights about two co-ordinate axes, their 
individual groups, set off by formal basins and 
garden features, forms one combination of 
parallel-set buildings, sufficiently unified to 
dominate all othntereser its in the city. 
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GENERAL— 
i 1 rridors, stairs, and lifts. Local wardrobe, lavato 
- “and nd toilet provision Te po and for women shall accompany ail: 


eee «ay "cal ventilating systems shall be provided throughout. 


Pustic AccomMoDATION— CRE 
Entrance Hall giving access to Galleries, Exterior a- 
tion Balconies, f Peemnemades, ete., and srrved — 

Room for . 

m for tkes Valianen... ae peitiashes 

2 Reception Rooms .. 

General Lobby, or Reception Hall, ‘suitable for Ceremoniale 
and Banquets, with direct connections, with doorkeeper, 
to principal Public and Members’ Sections . a ewact ae 

Pvusitic anp Memsers’ Accom ™MopaTIoN-— 
LABRARY— 

Quarters oe placed as to allow ecope for expansion and to give 
access for the public separately from members ; combini 
National and x pamemmentors Libraries until speci 
capacity is out when independent Library quarters 
may be estab’ lsewhere, as provided for in Govern- 
ment group caren 


Administration— 


2 Roome for Librarian . 
Room for Assistant Librarian 
— H 4 Five Aseistan c taloguers 
Room for Five t Ca rs 
Room for Binders 
m for Accountant . 
Room for Assistant, Attendants, “Messengers Gre 
Room for receivirg . 
1 Room for packing . 


Books— 


Room for 250,000 volumes; 5,000 volumes of samepapers, | » pee 
ferably flat on roller shelves; and 50,000 volu 
documents . 

Temporary accommedation for ‘memberz onl shall provide 
ed Bie pepe books; 200 periodical files. 200 news- 


fi Fan iad 
1 etun for collection of rare books, plate, medals, maps, ete. 


Public Accommodation— 
1 Periodical Room . 
1 Reading Room a 
6 Study ms (amall, with provision for typewriting) ie 
Members’ Accommodation— 
1 Periodical Room .. 
1 Reading Room 


fest pt ed eed eh ed eed 


Mreusrres’ AcCOMMODATION— 


Reccestion and Refreshment Services (preferably on one 
HOOT) — . 
1 Billiard-room, with room for three tables, with lounges 
adjacent ; 
Members’ Dining Room or Rooms, to seat 250 
Officers’ Dining-room, to seat 30 . 
Press _Dining-room, to seat 30, or serv ice to > equivalent room 
in Prese suite . ss 
Strangers’ Dining- -room, to seat 20... 
Strangers’ Dining-rooms, to seat 10 each 
Strangers’ Dining-rooms, to seat 6 each 
1 Kitchen with— 
Scullery at one end, not separate .. 
Store-ro0om ‘ 
Larder ; 
Refrigerator 
Stock Cellar 


abel a 


_ Fuel-room . ; 
Serving-rooms, between Kitchen and Dining- room, ‘with 
Pantries 


2 Rooms for Stewards 

2 Rooms for Staff sragiottag “dress 
Lavatory 
Bath 

1 Spare Room for Staff . 


LecisLative Drartinc Orrice 
2 Rooms 


Orricta, ReportinG esiiinn ENT— 


(Suite on same floor with, and as close as practicable to, 
the reportorial allotments in the two Seasion Chambers.) 

1 Room for Chief Reporter 

1 Room for Second Reporter . 

6 ) nang il Assistant Reporte rs, two in each 

1 Room for Reference Library and Retiring 

1 Room for Typewriters’ Retiring .. 

1 Room for Clerk and Accountant . 

1 Room for Messengers and Stores .. 

10 Rooms for t riting, minimum dimension 10 ft. 
by 10 ft. our of these may be jn separate suite 
adjacent - House of Representatives, one we in 
separete suite adjacent to Senate) .. es 

Newspaper REPRESENTATIC N— 
Press Writerz’ Assembly-room— 


(Dining-room for Press (which see) may serve for this 
if not readily connected with Kitchen service). ; 
13 Suites of 2 rooms each aési wigned to separate news encies 
convenient of access to porters’ Gelleticn in ssion 
‘ham bers ‘hee 
Post, TELEGRAPH, aAXD a Ovvace 
1 Office . 
1 Room adjacent for switchboard 


CARETAKER’S APARTMENT- 
1 Office .. .. 
1 Living-room 
1 Dining-room 
1 Kitchen .. 
2 Bedrooms .. 
Hovse or Representatives— 
Representatives’ Lobby— 
1 Room of general access 
Strangers— 
3 Waiting-rooms.. . 
3 Women’s Retiring- -rooms .. 
1 Session Chamber—light and airy, te seat initial le 
ship of 100, with lateral tier benches eat initia member 


provide for ultimate expansion to posei 
ehip of 300. Include ovat possible member- 


Speaker's Dats and seat.. aS 
Speaker's Gallery, to seat 150 pereons és 


eq. ft. 


8,000 


4,000 


1,000 


5,000 


2,500 


8,500 


4,000 


1,500 


6,000 


700 


5,000 


1,500 


2,000 


2,000 





Official ages Desks on floor at centre table, or 
in galle 
— er Reporters Gallery near or at t front, set 
sk equipment for 30 reporte 
pa “dook equipment for 30 reporters 
Public Gallery, to seat 200 persons .. 
et “toed Reference— 
7 Rooms, acces* to Session Chamber (for arranging 
data required or y Bann information in Sessions} 
Speaker's Suite— 
1 Ante-room 
i ree and Dining Room 
1 
1 Bedroom, with bath, toilet 


Government Whip— 
1 Room.. 


Government Supporters— 
1 Room for assembling (present) 100 to (ultimately) 300 
The Ministry— 
1 Room for assembling and deputations, with lavatory 
and toilet me 
1 Suite of 2 Rooms for Prime Minister a 
8 Rooms for other Ministers ; 
The Opposition— 
Ag os jor assembling 50 to (ultimately) 150 members 
MES ine Leader- 
1 Suite veh two Roome . 
Extra Parties— 
2 Rooms en suite 
Chairman of Committees 
1 Room .. .. 


Committees— 
Rooms. . 
Officera— 
Clerk— 
1 Office .. 
1 Bedroom, bath, and toilet 


Clerk Assistant— 
UE ok ew wee 
1 Bedroom, bath, and toilet 

Serjeant-at-A rms— 

1 Office, convenient to Clerk 

1 Bedroom, bath, and toilet 
Clerical A szistance— 

3 Officers ‘és 

Messengers— 

2 Rooms, with baths and toilet accommodation. . 
Records— 

1 Room for ready access to current files in standing cases 
of face area of 1,500 sq. ft., for Parliamentary Papers, 
Bills, Acte, and Records 

Also storage vault space, for 15,000 euiper. ft. of stard- 
ing case frontage, elsewhere available. 


Housekeeper’s Quarters— 
6 Rooms 
SexaTe— 


Senators’ Lobby— 
1 Room of general access 


Public Reception— 
Rooms . 
2 Women’s Retiring-rooms ie 


1 Session Chamber—a light and airy room, to seat initial 
membership of 50, with laterial tier benches, and pro- 
vision for ultimate expansion to seat possible mem 
ship of 150. Inelude :— 

President's Dais and seat . 

President's Guests’ Gallery, to seat 250 

Official Reporters’ desks on floor at centre table or in 
gallery near floor level . 

Newspaper Reporters’ Gallery, near or at front, with 
desk equipment for 20 reporters 

Public Gallery, to seat 300 persons .. 

Insomuch as Parliament is opened by the icici dail 
in this Chamber, provision sho uld be made for accom- 
modating on euch occasions the maemnhens of the House 

of Representatives 2 fa : o 

Administrative Serene 
7 Rooms accessory to Session Chamber .. 

(For arrangement of data required for immediate 
information in Sessions.) 

President's Suite— 

: Ante-room 

1 Reception and Dining Room .. 

1 Library. 

1 Bedroom, with lavatory and toilet 
Government Whip— 

1 Room .. y 
Ministers— 

4 Suites of 2 Rooms 


Leader of Opposition— 

2 Rooms... ; 
Extra Party— 

1 Room.. i cei de 
Chairman of Committees’ Suite— 
Committees— 

2 Rooms for aszombly 
Officera—- 

Clerk— 

1 Office, convenient to President 
1 Bedroom, with bath and toilet 

Clerk Assistant— 

I Office, convenient to Clerk . 

1 Bedroom, with bath and tvilet 
alate a 

I Office, convenieat to Clerk : 

1 Bedroom, with bath and toilet 


Clerical Assistance— 
Offices 


M a gy 
mr 


Recorde— 
1 Room for ready access to ouevent files in standing cases 


of face area of 7,500 
Also storage vault for old fhes, 7,500 super, ft. of standing 
case f , elsewhere. 


Stine rters— 
ar So i 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1914.] 


The Capitol is isolated and centrally ayn v8 
in an extensive hill park. This building, w 
. intended to symbolise Australian a 
achiev ment, and ideals, will be used ith 
housing of archives, —— in connection wi 

blic -ercmonials. 

Fite site, 80 ft. above the Parliament House, 
ensure ite su y as the objective feature not 
only of the yovernment p but of the entire 
ty. The whole group of Government buildings 
«to be directed out from this one popular point 
slong lines of sequence in function. The fact 
that Parliament is in two houses, in addition to 
the topographical situation, precludes giving 
to that structure @ é The 
plateau stretching between , hills of the 
Capitol and Parliament provides sufficient 
foreground for the former to set off the latter, 
over which, however, the court of departmental 
buildings on the succeeding long terrace below 
may yet be seen, while the view beyond is 
uninterrupted across the basin, public gardens, 
and along a broad pleasance to Mount Ainslie. 
Parliament building, on the brow of its hill, 
has an elevation of 50 ft. above the terrace 
of the buildings next below and is to be 
approached therefrom by wide ramps around 
the fountain end of a terrace reservoir. From 
this terrace court the Parliament edifice has a 
lofty setting, stopping the long axis of the 
reservoir. Crow: by the Capitol behind and 
supported on the by the lower depart- 
mental buildings, it thus presents an opportunity 
for cumulative massing. The central terrace 
court of the Government group lies some 30 ft. 
above the lowest terrace of the water front, 
from which it is separated by the buildings 
facing the great basin, and to whose embankment 
access is given by ramps at the end and flights 
of steps between the structures. The court 
terrace, however, is extended on the roof of a 
central building of the waterway embankment, 
vhich projects into the basin crowned towards 
it by an open colonnade surmounting a slight 
bank of steps to afford an open forum, beneath 
which the structure serves as a launch entrance 
or “ water gate.” 

It is to be noted that the roof of Parliament 
House, a8 well as the roofs of departmental 
buildings, will be im t objects of view 
from the terrace out above; also, that 
framing and maintaining the open axial view 
through the extent of the public groups are 
deaiderata. 

The ultimate cost of the Parliament House 
shall be considered to be within the sum of 
‘1,000,000, but provision shall be made in the 
designing to allow for an initial housing as an 
integral constructional feature of the com- 
peted building, providing for the immediately 
necessary functions without external embellish- 
me ot. The functions suggested as most 
necessary to the initial structure are printed in 
Vales in the subsequent enumerations. The 
cost of the first portion should not 
exceed £250,000. Economy in obtaining a 
maximum effectiveness with dircet means will 
'e an important element in the ultimate design, 
while satisfying the fundamental necessities in 
‘n economic arrangement of a “shell,” or 

re, for immediate purposes will be an 


important factor. 
Accommodation. 


The Parliament consists of two elective 
bodies, the House of Representatives and the 
“enate, to the former of which is responsible 
the administrative “Government,” drawn from 
members of both Houses and comprising the 
Prime Minister and Ministers for various 


depart ‘s for the administration of all 
rovern ‘ affairs. The essential require- 


ments rn either the House of Representa- 
‘ss, tio Senate, or both (general), provision 
tw should be in accord. Women are 
ally zible with men for membership. 
nve of access to session chambers is 
' ' summons of all members to division 

three minutes’ notice. 


fousing Scheme and Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Southend. 

a. od-on-Sea Town Council, at their 

mectia ‘ast week, considered a report of a 

‘." mittee (the recommendations of which 
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erection of working-class houses on Corporation 
land in Ruskin-avenue ; (2) that the Health 
Committee be authorised to draw up the con- 
ditions governing the compe gag bape to offer 
premiums not exceeding to the architects 
sending in designs. In connection with the 
competition for designs for the erection of 
the proposed tuberculosis hospital the Sub- 
Committee recommended that premiums of 
100 guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas respec- 
tively be offered to competitors on the under- 
standing that if one of the competitors is 
employed to carry out the work in accordance 
with his ign the premium awarded to him 
will be as forming an instalment of 
his commission. In moving the adoption of the 

as regards the housing scheme, 
Councillor Nerney, in reply to various questions, 
said that the conditions adopted by the Health 
Committee provided that the houses should be 
erected at a cost of £200. They asked for 
twenty-four to twenty-eight houses in blocks 
of not more than four, whilst the rest would be 
on all fours with the existing houses. The 
recommendations were all agreed to. As 
regards the tuberculosis hospital, Councillor 
Nerney said that the cost would be somewhere 
about £300 a bed, and as they were to have some 
forty beds the cost would be £12,000 to £14,000. 
They would not limit the competition in this 
case, having regard to the nature of the building. 
In the discussion which ensued Councillor 
Johnson moved that the Report be referred back 
in order that the Committee might limit the com- 
petition to local architects. Councillor Potter was 
of opinion that an open competition should be 
held. Replying to various criticisms, Councillor 
Nerney said that expert knowledge was required, 
and therefore he could not support the argument 
to restrict the competition to local men. If 
they passed the reference back they would have 
a long delay before they proceeded. After 
further discussion Councillor Johnson's motion 
was defeated, as was also a motion by Councillor 
Ward that the premiums should be £50, 
£25, and £10, a the Committee's Report 


was agreed to. 


Public Baths, Washhouses, and Library, 
Deptford. 


Having received a reference from the General 
Purposes Committee acting in its capacity as 
the Executive Committee of the Council in 
matters arising out of the war, urging the 
various committees of the Council to expedite 
works which they have under consideration, 
with a view to prevention of distress as far as 

ible, the Baths and Washhouses and Publie 
abraries Joint Committee have been consider- 
ing the advisability of the Council abandoning 
the proposed architectural competition in con- 
nection with the baths and washhouses and 
ablic library proposed to be erected on the 
ivelyn-street site, and the appointment of Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross, F.R.LB.A., as the architect for 
the buildings. If this proposal were adopted 
the Committee state it would be possible to 
proceed at once with the plans for the buildings, 
and thus avoid what they understand would be 
at least a delay of six months, the time which 
it is estimated would be occupied in carrying 
out the competition. Believing, therefore, that 
the public interest would be best served by the 
adoption of the suggested arrangement, and 
that the Council's interests regarding the 
designing of the buildings would not suffer 
thereby, the Committee has recommended the 
Council to rescind their resolutions regarding 
the holding of the competition and to employ 
Mr. Cross as architect, subject to the consent 
of the R.LB.A. The Committee — to 
pay Mr. Cross a commission at the rate of 
5 per cent. upon the outlay in respect of the 
work carried out under his supervision. 

The Committee is also recommending the 
Council to rescind a previous resolution limiting 
the expenditure on the buildings to £5,000, and 
to erect the buildings at an estimated cost of 
£10,000. 


= 
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OBITUARY. 








Mr. F. Kirk. 


The death has cecurred, at the age of fifty- 
four, of Mr. Frederick Kirk, architect, of 
Huddersfield. Mr. Kirk was the fourth son 
of the late Mr. John Kirk, who founded the 
firm of Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects 
and valuers, Market-place, Huddersfield. 
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BOOKS. 


Mechanics for Builders, Part IL By 
Epwasp L. Bares and Frepesrice 
CHARLESWORTH. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Price 3a. net.) 

Tuts is a very good book for students of building 
construction who desire to study the theoretical 
design of constructional members without the 
necessity of working through all those portions 
of applied mechanics which have little or no 
connection with building work. It is intended 
as the second year course to follow on Part L by 
the same authors and previously published, and 
if the student has no previous knowledge of the 
subject he would naturally not take up this 
present volume until the previous one been 
mastered. The subjects treated in this 
advanced course include various explanations 
in connection with the centre a gravity, 
moment of inertia, and modulus of elasticity, 
and these explanations are clear and ex 
in such manner that they should be readily 
understood by the reader. Beams are dealt 
with as regards bending moments, moment of 
resistance, and deflection, with several examples 
worked out to show the application of the 
formule, etc. Other chapters are devoted to 
columns, joints, retaining walls and arches, 
and the properties of materials, together with 
methods of testing the strengths, have not been 
overlooked. Reinforced concrete has had four 
chapters allotted to it at the end of the volume, 
and we are disappointed to find that the 
standard notation recommended by the 
Concrete Institute has not been adopted by the 
authors, and as the draft regulations of the 
London County Council are dealt with in the 
form of extracts it will be obvious that the 
failure to adopt the standard notation is a 
serious fault in a book intended for students, 
where it is essential to avoid all confusion and 
complication. Generally speaking, the book 
is well presented, with clear explanations of the 
theory, and it can be recommended as a sound 
treatise which is on somewhat diffe ent lines 
from the majority of text-books on this subject, 
and a thorough study of the matter given should 
provide an excellent groundwork in mechanics 
as required by the building student. 





Continusus Beams in Reinforced Concrete. By 
Bursarp Geers, A.M.Jnst.C.E. (London : 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Price ¥s. net.) 

Ow1nc to the rapidly increasing use of reinforced 

concrete in all classes of building work the 

question of continuous beams is one which 
assumes much importance, and there is need 
for a simple and complete treatise of this 
subject. We are somewhat disappointed in 
this volume, however, as, although a great deal 
of work must have been entailed in its prepara- 
tion, the matter is not presented in a manner 
which is clear, and it does not lend itself to the 
rapid calculation of bending moments and 
shearing forces which we understand was the 
purpose the author had in mind during its 
reparation. The “Theorem of Three 
Moments,” which is rather a difficult subject, 
is well explained, and Chapter IL. and other 
ortions of the text contain interesting matter ; 

bat the necessity and value of the numerous 
diagrams throughout is not apparent, as they 
would, in our opinion, be seldom referred to. 
The author apparently is well versed in his 
subject, which is an important one, but the 
book can hardly be considered to be an ideal one, 
and it is to be hoped that in the event of a new 
edition being prepared the matter will be 
rearranged and presented in such a manner that 
its value can be more readily appreciated by 
the reader. 


Building Supervision. By Geonce W. Grey, 
P.AS.L (London: E. & F. N.S o1, Ltd) 
Tue supervision of building work is a serious 
and responsible duty which is often undertaken 
in a careless and indifferent manner until some 
trouble occurs, and then only is the seriousness 
realised by the supervisor, and the reading of 
this little book should be somewhat of a revela- 
tion to many readers. The author deals with 
the subject in a thorough and interesting 
manner, and does not hesitate to put matters 
very frankly, whether describing the tricks of 
the speculative builder or the possible short- 
camings of a clerk of works. Advice is given 
on the procedure of the work and the inspection 
and condemnation of work and materials, 
with valuable hints of the points to be noted 
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during inspection. , Many are devoted to 
materials, with notes as to their possible defects 
and tests that can be adopted on the site are 
described. 

Those who have had no experience in super- 
vising work on behalf of a mortgagee will be 
somewhat startled by some of the tricks which 
are given as examples of the speculating builder's 
enterprise, and as these examples are given from 
actual cases it emphasises the necessity for 
careful and conscientious supervision 
inspection. The text includes notes on the 
supervision of reinforced concrete, and is 
therefore quite up to date, and it can 
be recommended as a_ well-written and 
comprehensive work, 

-<+><-——_ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The September number of the Architectural 
Record (New York) does not contain any work 
of outstanding merit, though its contents are, 
as usual, interesting. Much s is devoted 
to Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, & Ferguson s Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, a somewhat 
over-emphasised group of Gothic buildings 
surrounding three sides of a quadrangle, the 
fourth side of which is formed by an arcade. 
We feel that, good as they are, these traditional 
Gothic reproductions are somewhat out of 
place in the American Continent, where we 
should prefer to see inspiration drawn from 
work of a later character, but of their kind 
there is little work of greater merit being done 
here. Our best architects, however, give a 
greater individuality to their Gothic than is 
the case in corresponding work in America, 
and we could wish that the work of Messrs. 
Tapper and Gilbert Scott were better known 
on the other side of the water. 

Two good houses are illustrated, the architects 
being Mr. Charles Willing, of Messrs. Furness, 
Evans, & Co., and Messrs. Evans & Warner, 
and are instances of simple, well-thought-out 
design. 

A third article on “Some Early Dutch 
Houses in New Jersey” is written by Mr. 
John T. Boyd, and illustrated by some of the 
refined and interesting detail we associate with 
the Old Colonial style, and an article follows 
describing the New Virginia Military Institute, 
which for some unknown reason is designed in 
the Gothic manner. 

An article by Mr. Rawson W. Haddon 
describes some “ Modern American School 
Houses,” the plans of which are interesting, 
though the architectural treatment is of a 
painstaking Revivalist type devoid of any 
interest or character. 


o-oo 
GENERAL NEWS. 


University of London: Extension Lectures at 
the Museums. 

Mr. 8S. C. Kaines Smith will give a course of 
lectures at the British Museum on Greek 
religion, starting on Tuesday, September 22. 
These lectures will carry on the line of study 
suggested by the eourse on Greek art and 
national life given at the Museum last winter. 
Modern art and national life will be the subject 
of his course on Thursdays at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which will deal with the 
development of art from the Renaissance to 
the present day, showing how the widely 
varying treatment of classical models and the 
application of classical principles in art in 
different countries is directly due to national 
temperament, conditions, and history. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss Claire Gaudet, 120, Cheyne- 
walk, Chelsea. j 





Bordeaux. 

teverting to our leading article last week on 
Bordeaux, we are reminded that Mr. Inigo 
Triggs, A.R.I.B.A., in his work on “Town 
Pl nainz,’ quotes an old document in connection 
with the medieval history of the city. It appears 
that in 1298 Edward I. wrote from Bordeaux 
to London desiring the authorities to send him 
four persons ‘ competent to lay out towns— 
the most able and clever, and those who 
best know how to divide, order, and arrange a 
new town in the manner that will be most 
beneficial to us and to the merchants.” 

A Deceased Architect's Estate. 

The late Mr. George Edward Bond, of St. 
Ronans, Rochester, architect and surveyor, 
who died on May 20 las: has left estate to the 
gross value of £17,327. 
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THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 


OF MASTER DECORATORS. 


A meetixa of the Council of this Association 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant on Monday, 
September 14, Mr. C. E. Wilkinson, President, 
occupying the chair. 

The first subject on the agenda was the 
consideration of suggestions as to dealing with 
the abnormal unemployment caused by the war. 
It was explained that a circular had been issued 
to all the members of the Association and that 
a large number of replies had been received. 
The President said that the suggestions 
epitomised were in favour of a reduction of 
hours, thereby spreading the work over a larger 
area of labour, There were also s tions 

received as to compiling circulars to sent 
to public bodies and the members’ own clients. 
A ioe suggestion was that the Association 
should, as a body, endeavour to get some of the 
relief work from the Government, and that the 
profits should be pooled. Dealing with the 
question of labour, it was the opinion of the 

‘ouncil that the men with dependents should 
where possible, only be employed and the daily 
time of working reduced. 

At this point the Executive Committee of the 
Amalgamated Society of House Painters under 
the leadership of Mr. Bancroft, and who had 
been invited by the Association to attend and 
discuss the situation, was introduced to the 
Council. A very friendly and _ interesting 
discussion then ensued, resulting in the following 
mutual agreement so far as hours on jobs are 
concerned ;— 

“That, having regard to the abnormal 
conditions of works restricted in consequence 
of the war, that it shall be optional for any 
firm to reduce the working hours to a minimum 
of forty weekly as found advisable. This 
arrangement to be considered a temporary 
measure and to last during the conditions 
referred to.” 

It was also suggested on behalf of the opera- 
tives that objection would not be taken to 
working two gangs, where practicable, each half 
a week, with the object A giving employment 
to the larger number. 

With mutual thanks for the assistance ren- 
dered the deputation withdrew. 

The subject of approaching public bodies 
and urging them to give out contracts for 
painting was then resumed, when, after a full 
discussion, the following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. Anderson and seconded by Mr. F. de Jong, 
was unanimously agreed to be sent to the 
following public bodies, viz., the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, City Corporations, Office of 
Works, the leading railway companies, Board 
of Trade, the Metropolitan Asylum Board, the 
London County Council, and other public 
bodies to the following effect :— 

“This Association suggests that having 
regard to the abnormal amount of unemploy- 
ment caused by the war, that any work which 
can reasonably be put in hand forthwith should 
be done to enable various firms to employ 
as many men as possible, and further that only 
those firms who pay the recognised rate of 
wages should be asked to tender for any work 
to be done.” 

A lengthy discussion was then held on the 
best method of combating the increase of 
prices of material owing to the war. 

Mr. Andrews complained that the very short 
notice given as to advance was a very serious 
matter to contractors. Sudden rises when 
contracts were running might turn an antici- 
pated profit into a loss, and having regard 
to the nature of our general work, it was un- 
doubtedly having a restrictive effect in placing 
orders, There appeared to be no justification 
for firms carrying large stocks to advance 
prices at twenty-four hours’ notice, thereby 
causing losses to their customers on running 
contracts. It appeared in many cases to be 
taking advantage of an unfortunate situation. 
This opinion was generally endorsed when the 
following resolution was then proposed by Mr. 
Andrews, seconded by Mr. White and carried 
unanimously. 

“That the Socretary of the Association 
write to the kindred Employers’ Associations, 
asking them to take up the question of advance 
in the price of materials and to suggest that 
common action be taken in approaching such 
Associations to agree that notice of three months 
should be given before any advance in the 
price of materials takes place.” 

It was also considered sound advice to buy 
necessary requirements only. 
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Communications were then read from y 
Councils and other public bodies in 

reply to a communication which had bee, sent 
to them. were almost unanimous in 
agreeing that regulation rate of wages wa. 
paid by all contractors for their painting work 
and had clauses in their contracts to that effect. 

The next business was the election of members 
for the General Council of the National Aseo 
ciation of Master House Painters and Decorators 
and the following gentlemen were elected :— 
erson, Dakin, De Jo 
Andrews, Roberson, Honeychurch, anc Rhint’ 

A letter from Mr. F. Dakin was read, in which 
he called attention to a protecting clause in 
contracts which had been adopted by several 
contemporary associations for their protection 
He recommended that this Association als, 
—_. and which, after discussion. was agreed. 

@ recommendation was as follows .— 

* Our tender is based upon the normal rates 
of wages and material ego at this date. 
and any advance in the cost of labour and 
material to be added to the amount of « ontract 
upon satisfactory proof being given of such 
increase. Any culty or deiay in obtaining 
labour or material to be the subject of a reason. 
able extension of time.” 

Mr. White in supporting the suggestion, gave 
an instance of a case in which he had tendered 
and in which it was insisted that each room in 
a large building should be itemised separately. 
He afterwards was informed that his tender 
was accepted for a portion of the work only, 
and that the other part was given to another 
contractor. Although he declined to proceed 
he was threatened with legal proceedings and 
had to complete the work on the rooms chosen 
and which were the least profitable items, 
He mentioned the case as a warning to the 
members should they be similarly placed. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks 
to the President. 

—— 


PUBLIC WORKS AND 
CONTRACTS. 


Ar the meeting of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers at (Cleethorpes 
on Saturday, September 19, two important 
questions were raised by Mr. J. I. Alford, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster, with reference 
to the construction of public works. The first 
was with reference to the different practice as 
to periods for loans for public works carried 
out under powers granted by Parliamentary 
Committees and the Local Government Board, 
and the second had reference to the hampering 
effect of the restriction contained in_ the 
Public Health Act of 1875 as to the purchase 
of machinery by public tender. Mr. J. 5. 
Pickering, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer of 
Cheltenham, President of the Institution, was 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. 1. Alford, ina paper on the “Cleethorpes 
New Sewerage Scheme,’ said he desired to make 
two observations, arising out of the considera- 
tion of the design and execution of works of 
this character, which, however, have no specia! 
application to Cleethorpes. 

“(1) There is no need of co-ordination 
between the practice of the Committees of 
Parliament and the Local Government Board 
in respect to loan periods for constructional 
works. Parliamentary Committees, in deciding 
on the term for repayement, do not always take 
detailed evidence of the durability of the 
works to be constructed. The Board make 
a detailed investigation. The results are often 
widely different in the two cases. For instance. 
in a recent case, a local authority, having 
obtained by an Act a very long on ober 
period, proceeded to construct a subst a 
portion of the works by methods whi', ! 
under the purview of the Local Government 
Board, would have resulted in a ten y°a™ 
period being fixed. ; a 

(2) In carrying out works by direct !a)our- 
the unsatisfactory nature of the restr '\\)' 
contained in sect. 174 (4) of the Public i alth 
Act, 1875, is brought forcibly into prom! nee. 
Every important unit of plant or mechiner? 
has to be publicly advertise:! Ne cron ~ haga 
that the engineer generally © exp \ 
the lowest tender should not be accepted. 
This has not created any difficulty at (lee- 

but it is not so everywhere. Where 
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alf the cases that arise. The system of 
ae ited tenderi seems to be technicall 

barred by the Public Health Act, althoug: 

it is in frequent use y hgew the larger 
municipal authorities. au re properly 
aamed, ought to be able, on its full technical 
right and without fear of the auditor, who 
is to some extent an unknown quantity, to go 
«o a manufacturer of a special ? _and 
make a contract for supply. rther, it is 
often forgotten that an engineer cannot in all 
cases apply @ test on delivery or during the 
necessarily short maintenance period, which 


will enable him to say whether an a 

js durable. The tests are often im ble or 
relatively too expensive. If the Local Govern- 
ment Board statutory to dispense 
with sect. 174 (4) they could so exercise their 
discretion a8 to prevent the abuses at which 
the subsection is mably aimed. Most 
public authorities include a proportion of 
members who, under all circumstances, want 
to accept the lowest tender, and who are apt 
to regard any advice given to them to t 
contrary a8 being in some way interested. No 
doubt the process of driving a coach and four 
through an Act of Parliament has points in its 
favour as a practical expedient, but engineers, 
trained to apply the laws of nature to everyday 
affairs, are predisposed to methods of law and 
order.” 

Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, Great Grimsby, said 
this matter of the acceptance of tenders was 
one in which they all suffered. In Grimsby 
they had suffered, time after time, from the 
withdrawal of contractors on finding how far 
they were below the next lowest tender. The 
St. Helen's Council had recently adopted a 
resolution that tenders were to be o in 
private, and the figures were not to be disclosed 
until the lowest tenderer had signed his contract. 
Something ought to be done in the matter, 
and Mr. Alford rightly called attention to the 
fact that the acceptance of the lowest tender 
raised many difficulties. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, Norwich, said he did not 
think Mr. Whyatt had grasped Mr. Alford’s 
meaning as to the matter of tendering. It was 
a very awkward position to be put in to be 
obliged to accept the lowest tender, and that, 
he understood, was Mr. Alford’s complaint. 

The President (Mr. Pickering) said they all 
agreed in what Mr, Alford had said as to the 
divergence in the periods granted for loans 
between Parliamentary Committees of the 
House of Commons and the Local Government 
Board. It was advisable that there should 
be some co-ordination between them; and, 
whether the local authorities went to Parlia- 
ment or to the Local Government Board, the 
same time should be allowed for the repayment 
of the loan. They also as to the unde- 
sirability of always accepting the lowest tender, 
and he would go further and say the undesira- 
— of having to advertise for tenders 
or certain work, icularly for mpi 
machinery. Ushetenendan oe was ar that 
power locally, but he thought, in the great 
majority of cases, local authorities carried it 
out in practice, disregarding the Act, and 
depending upon the good sense of the auditor 
to approve their action. 


~—+ 2 


BRITISH v. GERMAN AND 
AUSTRIAN TRADE. 


B Is . uvection with the campaign which the 
“ae of Trade have organised for assisting 
ritish manufacturers and traders to take 


advantace of the opportunity afforded by the 
of Ge * scouring trade formerly in the hands 
“2 ageer- and Austrian or Hungarian rivals, 
) 8 notified that the following information 
nas been received from the office of his 


Maje \y's Trade Commissioner in South Africa 
ina “ommuneation dated August 17:— 

' The readiness on the part of the banks to 
meet the difficulties of existing conditions 1s 
me ly shared b Tesponsible merchants. The 
4! elect resulting from the steps taken by 
a Imperial Government to keep the African 
aan route free and to remove financial diffi- 
un,® bas been to restore confidence in South 
é It atoa wonderful degree. 
AL vould appear that, in some respects, South 
: rica has had to rely on German and Austria 
pe tain lines of commerce which are diffi- 
honnt. qobtein elsewhere. Nevertheless, the 
country has awakened to the fact that some- 
inde more than financial su rt to British 
bs ustry is lost b dealing wi foreign manu- 
‘cturers, especially when its needs can, to 4 
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considerable extent, be satisfactori!y supplied 
from one part or other of the Empire. The 
opportunity will shortly be given to British 

acturers of capturing an immense por- 
tion of the trade in this market hitherto held 
by Germany and Austria, but it is highly neces. 
sary that they should not mark the disappear- 
ance of these competitors by relaxing past 
efforts to reframe their trade organisation 
upon the most modern standards.” 


His Majesty's Consul-General at Algiers nas 
forwarded (August 26) a statement showing the 
value of goods largely imported into Algeria 
in 1912 from Germany and Austria-Hungary 
to the exclusion of Brtish products. Included 
in the statement are the fol owing :—Tools and 
metal goods, pottery, glass, etc.. furniture and 
wooden goods. 

This statement does not include goods such 
as machinery, which are imported in larger 
a from the United Kingdom than from 
the German Empire and Austria-Hungary, or 
raw materials, such as timber, etc. The state- 
ment in question may be inspected by United 
pom pan manufacturers at the Commercial 
Inte ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


His Majesty's Consul at Seville has furnished 
(August 28) a list of goods which are usually 
imported into Spain from Germany, including 
machinery, rails, iron pipes, steel cables, tools, 
brass ware, brass sheets, gas pipes, tin plates, 
electrical fittings, cement, lubricating oil, 
colours, paint, and varnish, glue. 


His Majesty's Consul at Oporto cables 
(September 11) that amongst the most im- 
portant classes of German goods imported into 
Portugal are paints, cement, iron, locomotives 
and plant, electrical machinery, etc. 


His Majesty’s Consul at Lisbon states in a 
telegraphic report, dated September 12, that 
since the beginning of the war he has received 
inquiries from Portuguese firms for informa. 
tion as to British firms supplying electric fans. 
Amongst the goods which have hitherto been 
supplied entirely or partially by Germany are 
enamelled iron baths, sanitary fittings, name 
plates, railway carriages, locomotives and 
component parts, aluminium ware, telephones, 
shades and globes for gas lamps, glassware. 
For lathes and drilling machines, and electric 
lighting plant and fittings, it is considered that 
there will be a market in the future, but 
owing chiefly to the fact that there are large 
stocks of these articles on hand no purchases 
are being made at present. 


His Majesty's Consul at Milan reports :— 

‘Since the outbreak of the war I have 
received inquiries from Italian firms who have 
hitherto received the following classes of goods 
from Germany, but are now anxious to buy 
er import British products, viz.:——Rolled and 
hammered iron and steel bars; rolled wire 
rods, rolled tool and file steel; cold rolled 
iron and steel for saws, etc.; hot and cold rolled 
iron and steel strips; tubes of steel, iron, 
brase, lead, etc.; metals, ironmongery, tin- 
plate, sheet iron, brass, copper, etc.; zinc, 
nickel, ete.: electrical material, including 
telephone; steel] wire; pressed steel parts for 
automobiles, soft stee] sheets for laminated 
cores, electric machinery, steatite insulators 
for sparking plugs, iron, carbons for electric 
are Jamps, workmen’s tools, hardware articles, 
enamelled wares, tracing and drawing papers, 
building material.’’ 


His Majesty's Consul at Brest reports 
(September 7), as the result of inquiries which 
he has instituted in his district, with a view 
to obtaining information likely to be of use 
to British firms desirous of extending their 
trade at the expense of their German rivals, 
that in most cases the relatively high prices 
of British goods militate against their ready 
sale in Brest and district. British goods, 
though of high quality, are bevond the spend. 
ing capacity of purchasers, who prefer, and, 
indeed, are often financially compe led, to buy 
twice and cheap rather than once and dear. 
Surprise is expressed that British manufac- 
turers, while maintaining their reputation for 
high quality goods, do not also make a bid 
for the custom of those to whom high qualit: 
combined with high price does not appeal. 
Complaint is also made that, entalognes and 

rice lists are usually in English and deal in 

nglish coinage, weights, and measurements. 
whereas German i simplified and 
inclusive rates in ” ! ees _oombined 

i etric figures of weight and size. 
vitlis Majesty's Coneul adds that opportunities 


offer for the sale of the following classes of 
oods iti nufacture, viz. :—Metal- 
- .— 9g enamels, and varnishes. 


re, linoleum, pain 
“is Majesty’s Consul further states that 
snch firm at Brest, whose name 


Jes on be obtained on application 
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to the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C., 
which has a practical monopoly of the sale of 
all metal goods, is a centre of distribution for 
all Finistére, and does a very large business 
in all kinds of metal-ware, stoves, zine goods 
wire, tools of all kinds, nails, screws of all 
descriptions, tin goods, aluminium goods, 
paints, enamels, Jinoleum, ete., a very large 
paneen of which has, up to now, come 
rom Germany and Austria, The manager of 
this firm has expressed a desire to receive from 
England price lists and catalogues which he 
can readily understand, 

Stress is laid on the importance of quoting 
to Brest merchants strictly inclusive prices, 
so that customers may know the exact cost of 
goods delivered at their warehouses: strict 
attention to this point on the part of German 
firms has in a large measure contributed to 
their success in Brest and district. Lists of 
names and addresses of German and Austrian 
firms and of representatives of German firms 
in Paris with whom Brest merchants have done 
business may be seen at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, as above. 


In a communication dated August 25 his 
Majesty's Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro 
reports that it is obvious that the present con- 
dition of affairs affords British firms an excel- 
lent opportunity of securing much of the 
business hitherto handled by German houses in 
that city. The numerous German import firms 
there are absolutely debarred from receiving 
goods of any kind from Germany, and they 
can only rely upon such stocks as they happen 
to have on h#nd. They are quite unable to 
execute any orders for German gocds, Under 
these circumstances it is clear that British 
firms have now an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity to secure for themselves those orders 
which, under normal conditions, would have 
gone to Germany, and. once having secu 
such trade, they certainly ought to be able to 
retain it. 

Amongst the principal articles of German 
import in Rio de Janeiro have been:—Iron 
al aad for constructional purposes, cement, 
locomotives and machinery of various kinds, 
including agricultura] implements; gas- 
engines, electrical plant, and fittings of every 
description. < 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that certam 
German firms in Rio de Janeiro have been 
doing big and lucrative business in connectror 
with hydro-electrical installations. Indeed, 
there is hardly any branch of trade with which 
German firms are not largely connected. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General emphasises the 
futility of attempting to build up a lucrative 
trade by means of correspondence only. It is 
the personal factor that counts in Brazil, and 
British firms desiring to capture trade hitherto 
handled by German firms must make up their 
minds to send out alert and competent 
travellers possessed of a good knowledge of 
Portuguese and of the requisite technical 
knowledge to enable them to deal promptly 
and authoritatively with their respect've lines 
of business. These representatives should study 
the local conditions and requirements, an 
they should make it their business to satisfy 
such conditions and requirements, __ 

As regards the likelihood of British firms 
being able to secure regular payments from 
local firms, with whom they m‘ght elect to 
do business, his Majesty’s Consul-General states 
that this is a matter calling for the exercise 
of much judgment in the selection of the firms 
to be dealt with. Many firms are in a very 
precarious condition at the present time. 
Much of the success achieved by German firms 
has been due to the long term of credit 
allowed to local firms; and British firms 
desirous of securing German trade must be 
prepared to allow local firms a like measure 
of consideration. 

His Majesty's Consul at St. Paul de Loanda 
cables (September 18) that amongst the goods 
of German manufacture which hove hitherto 
been imported into Angola, but which might 
now be replaced by iritish products, are the 
following :—Locomotives, railway material, 
enamelled jronware, telegraph material. — 

In a lesser degree there are also openings 
for British galvanised-iron sheets, lubricating 
oil, and furniture. 


__—_---———— 


THE RING, BLACKFRIARS. 

xtensive alterations have just been com- 
i at the Ring, Blackfriars-road, ae. 
ono of the centres of boxing in London. 
New seating has been installed, and better 
accommodation generally. The architect is 
Mr. W. Hancock, Lower James-street, Golden. 
square, W., and the general contractors are 
Messrs. L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd., Portland 


Works, Clapham-road, S.W. 
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Reims Cathedral. 


mae give a view of what has 
\\ always been considered the finest 
medieval monument in Western 
Europe. Until further details come 
to hand it is impossible to tell if any substantial 
portion of the cathedral remains uninjureJ. In 
any case, so much is Jlestroyed that its restora- 
tion would pro ably be both difficult and the 
result disappointing. It may be fitting to quote 
from J. R. Lowell's fine poem entitled “ The 
Cathedral,” as it gives expression to the thoughts 
roused by the great marvels of medieval art :-— 
‘T stood before the triple northern port, 
Where dedicated shapes of saints and kings, 
Stern faces bleared with immemorial watch, 
Looked down benignly grave and seemed to say, 
Ye come and go incessant ; we remain 
Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past ; 
Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot, 
Of faith so nobly realised as this. 






The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self-contained, 
The one thing finished in this hasty world, 
For ever finished, though the barbarous pit, 
Fanatical on hearsay, stamp and shout 

As if a miracle could be encored. 

But ah, this other, this that never ends, 
Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 
As full of morals half-divined as life, 
Graceful, grotesque, with ever-new surprise 
Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 
Heavy as nightmare, airy-light as fern, 
[magination’s very self in stone !’’ 


New Government Buildings, Dethi. 

We illustrate the fine designs for Government 
Buildings, to which we have already referred 
in our article on the architecture at the R.A. 

The work is by Mr. E. L. Lutyens, A.R.A., 
and Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.1.B.A. 


City of Exeter: Proposed improvements. 
We give a view of Messrs. Mawson & Son's 
heme for Exeter, from a drawing in this 
i's R.A, Exhibition. 


Views of Louvain, Malines, and Dinant. 
vive four reproductions of very inter- 
esting water-colours which have been kind] 
lent by Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., whic 
have an additional interest to our readers at 
the present time. 


Se en Ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Increase in the Cost of Timber. 

Sin,—To those of us who are anxious to keep 
trade going during the present crisis it is very 
galling to find that there are those at work in 
this country who, by raising prices to an 
unreasonable level, are wanes © Say difficult 
for work to be carried on. O y the less 
weeks there is to do the more eer, there will 
ve, and one would have thought patriotism 
would have encouraged people to do all they 
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could to provide work rather than relief. The 
greatest trouble we have to face in the building 
trade is the excessive cost of timber at the 
present time. I am informed in various direc- 
tions that there is sufficient timber in this 
country to last us for twelve months. If this 
be so, on what grounds do the timber importers 
justify the present prices of timber? Govern- 
ment has stepped in to regulate the price of 
foodstuffs. Is it too much to hope that they 
will step in and regulate the price of timber ? 
Grorer H, Wippows. 


The Supply of Timber and the Price of It. 

Sm,—In your report of Mr. Runciman’s 
reply as to complaints of increase in price of 
timber, we note that “‘ the interruption of trade 
with the Baltic had very seriously affected the 
supply of timber to this country, and while 
the condition of affairs continued it was not 

ossible to avoid an increase in prices of most 

escriptions of timber.” é 

Architects and builders, however, will be 
very pleased to know that the Swedish veewen 
Office informed the Swedish shipowners on the 
21st ult. that, according to advices now 
received from the Swedish Minister in Berlin, 
Germany had been pleased to declare deals, 
battens, boards, staves, and packing-case 
boards to be non-contraband of war. 

This attitude of Germany is quite under- 
standable, because she is extremely desirous 
of keeping friendly with Sweden. The result 
has been that many new charters have been 
fixed up, and ship-brokers are again trying to 
obtain offers. Owners are willing to risk their 
boats in the Baltic, the risk, of course, being 
from floating mines. Seven or eight boats 
during last week have been chartered, and 
altogether trade is making great efforts to get 
going again. 

I nee to have said that the timber must 

carried in neutra] bottoms (i.¢., in neutral 
ships), but there is no difficulty in that, 

It is still impossible to take timber from 
Finland, because she is Russian, so that, as 
some of our best joiners’ deals come from 
Finland, the better-class timbers will still be 
high in price, especially as there is difficulty 
in loading from the White Sea, on account of 
the shortage of labour, the conscripts having 
been called into active service. 

At the commencement of the war Russia 
prohibited the exportation of timber; but she 
removed this prohibition very soon after it 
was made. The difficulty is now with the 
loading. 

A friend of mine sent a boat out at the 
commencement of the war, but it was returned 
eiipty because of the prohibition. He had 
twelve thousand pounds’ worth of Archangel 
deals and boards on order which would have 
been very profitable to him during the coming 
winter; but he told me that he had since can- 
celled the order because of the difficulties of 
loading. If it could not be loaded before the 
White Sea was frozen (and the White Sea 
ports close earlier than any other timber 
exporting ports), he was afraid that they might 
take fire before they could be loaded per “ first 
open water’ in the spring. They have very 
frequent fires in Archangel, on account of the 
tremendous quantities of timber stocked there, 
and the difficulty would be for him to prove 
that it was not his timber that got on fire. 
It is a very difficult thing to prove after a 
fire that it is or is not your timber that has 
been burnt, because there are thousands of 
other stocks of exactly the same size all piled 
together. 

It seems to me that the ‘position is that 
we shall be able to take no Finnish and very 
little Archangel timber, while, if timber goes 
very much higher during the war, American 
spruce and cheap pitch-pine will have to take 
the place of deal. The bright gleam of sun. 
shine is the exportation of Swedish timber. 

J. H. Kerner-Green woop. 


_ P.S.—Since writing the above I have received 
information from a very reliable source stat- 
ing that Finland has shipped about two-thirds 
of her normal output, so that the total reduc- 
tion on shipments from Finnish and Swedish 
ports will not be a very important matter, in 
view of the fact that the consumption on this 
side during the war will also be very much 
less than usual. 





Moratorium and Rents. 
Str,—There appears to be confusion in the 
minds of many people with regard to the 
moratorium, the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act, ete., and their effect upon rents and rates. 
The Land Union is in communication with 
the Treasury on the subject, and I shall be only 
too pleased to help those interested who are in 
doubt or difficulty if they will communicate 
with me here. C. H. Keyperprve 
(Secretary the Land Union). 
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Although it yes be Presumed that 
tects who have had to leave 
in order to join the armed forces 
before their departure to place 
i in the 8 of collearues and 
friends, yet it is thought probable + ia: cases 
may arise in which it will be difficult {or archi. 
tects to find suitable substitutes. In « ich case 
architects are invited to note that the Archi. 
tects’ War Committee, already formed; 
willing to give advice and help. The an Br 
and nature of the help offered may be classified 
as follows :— : : 
(a) Undertaking complete charge of an 
office. 
(6) Carrying on in all its phase 
specific piece of work. a 
(ce) Visiting a specific piece of work and 
reporting to office only. 
(@) Dealing with clients, builders, and 
general matters, 
(e) Providing draughtsmanship direct], 
or indirectly. 
(f) Giving only general advice on and 
when required, 
Readers in sympathy with the Committe’: 
efforts can help in one or more of the follow 


i ways :— 

¥ By writing to the hon. secretary, Archi 
tects’ War mmittee, 9, Conduit-street 
Hanover-square, London, offering their 
services, when a form will be sent to them 
inviting specific information as to the exten 
and nature of their generosity should this bx 
called upon, 

2 By sending this announcement ¢ 
colleagues who have already joined the Forces, 
and who are known or supposed to require 
assistance. 

3. By intimating their own intentjon of join 
ing the Forces and the general nature of the 
professional circumstances which will resut 
when another form will be sent with fu! 
details. ; . 

4. By drawing the attention of others likely 
to be interested in this movement, whethe: 
prospective donors of services or military 
patriots, : 

The War Committee desire to emphasis 
that their offer of help is extended to al 
architects, whether or no they be members of 
any organised architectural body. 

The Committee also wish to call the atten 
tion of those desirous of joining the Army to 
the fact that certain advantages may be 
obtained by recruits by joining through the 
Architectural Association rather than through 
other channels. C. Sranvey Peacz, 

Hon. Secretary, Architects’ War Committee. 


ip 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Proposed Town Hall for Manchester. 

Our readers have been informed that the 
Council of that city have determined to 
build a new Town Hall. Six sites have 
heen looked at, and the General Purposes 
Committee have agreed to recommend to 
the Council the adoption of the site known 
as the Town Yard site. The merit of this 
site is that a large portion of the land belongs 
to the Corporation ; but it is very far inferior 
architecturally, and, as some think, in con- 
venience, present and prospective, to the 
Piccadilly site. The Piccadilly site is ex tly 
opposite to the Infirmary front ; and, #s the 
probability increases of the Exchange being 
removed to the site of the present Infirmary 
it is more incumbent upon the Corporation 
to consider well the locality. 

[*,* We give the above extract from the 
Builder of September 24, 1864. 
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MALINES CATHEDRAL AND CHURCH OF ST. 
The bombardment of Malines on Septe’ 
laid the cathedral church partly in ruins, © 
the nave and the belfry and spire with é 
and destroyed the beautifully painted gy 
windows, together with the fine gatewa) she 
cathedral and the famous peal of bell» 7 
St. Rombold tower. The cathedral, dedicate 
to St. Rombaud, was otgeey built UP the 
cruciform plan, in the closing years the 
thirteenth century; it was restored durin: ' - 
two next following centuries, and again. “)"" 
an extensive scale, about fourteen years *-” 
The tower, n in 1452 and left uncom 
pleted, was to have been the highos! 
in Europe. Ru , pictures in the church 0 
St. Jean, one of them being an altarpiece 
the form of a triptych, were fortunately ~ th : 
in time by their removal to rete — 
intings in the cathedral, including the wg 
Van Dyok altarpiece, are, we learn, in satcty: 
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:) Undertaking complete charge of ~ 


Carrying on in all its vhases 
fic piece of work. P 
Visiting a specific piece of w 
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THE BUILDER. 


lL. 


LIGHTING, HEATING, & VENTILATION. 


HE great tendency of the present 
‘| dale is to design and equip. all 
buildings, as far as circumstances 
will permit, to give the maximum amount 
of convenience and comfort, and the mini- 
mum comfort now considered permissible 
provides a condition which a few years ago 
vould have been looked upon as luxurious. 
This applies more especially to buildings of 
medium size and those designed for middle- 
dass occupation, which in the were 
seldom seriously considered with regard to 
lighting, heating, or ventilation, and in lar 
buildings the equipment was limited to simple 
and often inefficient devices which bestowed 
very little benefit on the occupants. It is 
only natural, in the course of evolution, that 
the science of illumination and heating should 
become developed and the ideal more nearly 
approached as the years pass, and with a 
more complete know of these subjects 
there must be a marked improvement in the 
equipment which will tend to greater usage. 
In the course of time the general adoption of 
anv installation will cause it to be looked 
upon as a necessity, and its development then 
usually makes rapid strides. If we consider 
the telephone, for example, it appears strange 
to imagine that business could be carried on 
without it, and to most firms it is considered 
an absolute necessity, and yet a few years 
ago it was a luxury and not at all indispen- 
sable. The same thing applies more or less 
to heating systems, these being only occasion 
ally installed in buildings some years ago, 
and then only in very large public buildings, 
whereas there are now very few buildings 
erected in London that cannot boast of a 
heating apparatus of some kind. 
Lighting. 

The question of artificial light is a very 
mportant one, both from the aspect of the 
rature of the illuminant and the distribution. 
‘ome remarkable developments have taken 
piace on the subject, and this is not sur- 
prising when it is realised that every buildin 
requires some kind of artificial light, an 
there is, therefore, a very large field for the 
erploitation of any new idea or improve- 
ment; and also the requireraents are so 
diverse, from the searchlight to the ordinary 
domestic light, that new problems have to be 
dealt with, and in consequence new ideas 
are evolved, There is also always that com- 
petitive factor between the various classes 
of illuminant which necessitates continual 
improvement by those who are interested 
in any wero system or method, to pre- 
vent it being superseded by another system 
on account of greater efficiency or economy. 
The introduction of incandescent burners for 
gas, as an example, resulted in a great 
improvement in lighting, while reducing the 
cost to the consumer, and this has gone a 
great way to prevent its being entirely super- 
seded by electric light. Then, again, the 
latter illuminant has me very much more 
popular recently on account of the intro- 
duction of metallic filament lamps, which 
result in @ considerable saving in current. 
his progression becomes more marked in 
this age of science than in the past, when we 
progressed from candles to oil lamps, and 
from the latter to gas, because there is every 
convenience for rapid development and more 
need for peities forwa improvements 
quickly if benefit is to be reaped by the 
riginetor. There is no record of the first 
use of artificial light, and such could hardly 
ve expected, as it would prove a natural 
‘volution from heat, possibly occurring as 4 
torch of wood taken from the fire on the 
ieart!, but even in Homeric times there is 
‘idence of fire in braziers for lighting pur- 
poses in addition to torches. It is also clear 
that |.mps and candles were used in very 
‘cien! times, the lamps being probably the 
more ancient of the two, and developin 
‘mm the first idea of soaking a porous wic 
‘material in fat and allowing it to burn to 
tain artificial light. The earliest lamps 
vere small cove vessels of pottery or 


metal with a hole for the wick and a separate 
hole for filling, and the light given by these 
Must. of course, have been very smoky and 


flickering. Candles have been used until 
the present time, but their use is confined 
almost gone t to isolated country districts 
and for portable lights, and they cannot be 
considered seriously as an illuminant of the 
present day. The oil lamp developed as the 
years passed, and its use was very general a 
century ago, while it is still used in country 
districts where gas and electric light are not 
available, kerosene being the oil generally 
used in this country, and the’ wick generally 
of a circular form. Many oil lamps give 
quite a good light, and, generally speaking, 
they are fairly economical, but the possibil- 
ties are so limited that their use is on the 
decline, and in the course of time will be 
entirely eliminated. Gas lighting has been 
employed for many years, its general use 
commencing about a hundred years ago, and 
until the introduction of electric light, about 
1880, it was the chief illuminant for all 
important buildings and streets. It is, of 
course, still used extensively, but the intro 
duction of electric light has displaced it from 
its chief position, which it is hardly likely 
to regain. The flat-flame burners which were 
originally used were not economical and did 
not produce a good light, and the intro 
duction of the incandescent mantle and 
burner was a tremendous improvement both 
in efficiency and economy, and it was this 
introduction which has caused gas for light 
ing to be retained. The gas above referred 
to relates to coal gas, and in addition to this 
there is air gas, which was sometimes used 
tor isolated country houses; but far more 
important is acetylene gas, which is of much 
more recent introduction, and which has a 
fairly extensive use for some purposes at the 
present time. For use in isolated places this 
is one of the best and most practical 
illuminants, as it is cheap, easily made, and 
gives a light not surpassed in quality by any 
known artificial illuminant. It is peculiarly 
well adapted for temporary and portable use, 
giving, as it does, a very brilliant and steady 
light, well suited for use with reflectors and 
projecting apparatus, admirable in colour, 
and very easy of operation 

Since the introduction of electric light 
about thirty years ago the illuminant has 
been steadily growing in favour, and where 
available it is almost invariably installed in 
a building. It was at one time considered 
expensive and dangerous as liable to cause 
fire in buildings, but the first-mentioned 
objection has been overcome by the intro 
duction of metallic filament lamps, which 
allow the light to be produced with the 
minimum amount of consumption of current, 
and the second objection, which is due 
to fires occurring in buildings improperly 
wired has been overcome by the im 
provement in the methods which are now 
adopted by reputable electrical firms. The 
best firms will not consent to execute second- 
class work, and it will be found that — 
orn screwed tubing is to be used they 
vit not even tender ie the work, but prefer 
to lose the chance of carrying out a scheme 
which might reflect on their reputation ; 
and this is very creditable, and with such 
a standard all possibility of danger 1s 
eliminated. 

Electric light is convenient, perfectly 
steady, and healthy, and does not cause 
blackening of ceilings, which is a great 
advantage. When not used recklessly it will 
rove to be very economical, and its applica 
yility to all conditions of lighting have 
assisted considerably in making it popular. 
The electric arc lamp is the chief commercial 
source of powerful light, and this was 
brought to general notice by Davy as early 
as 1808 in the course of his experiments wit 
the great battery of the Royal Institution. 
During recent years vapour tube lighting has 
received a great deal of attention as 4 — 
bility for spectacular purposes. A goo 
example of this can be seen on the front of 
the West End Theatre in Coventry-street. 
There are now in existence three distinct 
forms of tubular lighting, viz., the mercury 
vapour tube, the Moore light, and the Neon 
tube. The mercury — gives es 
the Neon tube a vivid orange-red, and the 


Moore tube yields a pink or white, the latter 
approaching closely to daylight, according to 
whether the tube is filled with nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide. It must always be remem- 
bered that efficient lighting is a matter of 
extreme importance trom many points of 
view, and the initial outlay entailed by a 
well-thought-out scheme with a good illu- 
minant is always worth while. The eye is 
extremely sensitive, and a tlickering or poor 
light is likely to cause injury, as is also 
a light not skilfully disposed or shaded. A 
light may be too bright for the eyes, and in 
this way cause them to be strained, and then 
a shade may be used with advantage. There 
are special globes and shades on the market 
which are designed on scientific lines, and 
these may often be used with advantage. 
Each case must be dealt with according to 
the particular circumstances and occupation, 
and there is often a tendency to provide 
illumination which is simply installed to give 
light and not necessarily the maximum 
efficiency or comfort. 


Heating. 

Rapid progress has been made during 
recent years in connection with the heating 
of buildings, and these improvements have 
been very greatly on the lines of producing 
a more pleasant form of heating than that 
installed in the past. Many years ago there 
was a tendency to instal a heating apparatus 
which, when working, often rendered the 
rooms stuffy and unbearable, inducing head- 
aches and a feeling of fatigue which was 
injurious to health and work. This may have 
been partly due to improper ventilation, but 
even then the primary cause was a faulty 
heating arrangement. There are buildings at 
the present day which are heated by hot 
air which is absolutely scorched and from 
which a great deal of oxygen has been 
extracted, but which is, nevertheless, forced 
into the rooms in such a manner that the 
occupant, after a short time, feels almost 
unable to breathe; and under such conditions 
as these it is far preferable to do without 
any heating whatever. Such a condition is 
not necessary, however, with the many excel- 
lent heating engineers and systems available, 
and should not be tolerated for a single day. 
A building efficiently and pleasantly heated 
is comfortable, and the expense entailed in 
equipping and working the system is fully 
justified. In very small buildings, such as 
small houses, etc., of course, it is not necessary 
to put in a special heating plant, but warmth 
is provided by means of fires, which are con 
venient and comfortable. Coal fires are 
pleasant and provide a sense of comfort 
which is, perhaps, not provided by any other 
method; but the heat given off is generally 
more or less local, and they have the disac 
vantage of dust and dirt, and the heat is not 
available immediately upon lighting the fire. 
For these reasons gas fires have become more 
popular, and efforts have been made to meet 
the demands in every way by producing 
types of gas fires to appeal to all classes ot 
users The earliest types were usually in 
artistic and not always healthy, but they 
have now been perfected, and they can be 
safely used in bedrooms without the slightest 
danger to health. They can also be adapted 
to ordinary grates, and when the asbestos 
lumps are covered with cokelike material the 
appearance resembles that of an ordinary coke 
fire; and thus architects now look upon them 
with favour, and their use is becoming exten- 
sive. There is the great advantage with 
gas fires that they can be lit when required 
without any trouble, and are therefore useful 
when heat is only required intermittently for 
short periods, and they are perfectly clean. 

Larger buildings are usually heated by hot 
air, hot water, or steam, and in such build 
ings the heating and the ventilation must 
necessarily be worked together. In many 
cases, for example, radiators are provided 
for heating under windows and _ such 
positions, and the fresh air coming into the 
building in the winter is also warmed; thus 
the ventilation system also contributes to the 
warmth of the rooms. Great care must be 
taken in hedting-work to provide the heat 
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in a healthy, mild form, so that the air is 
vradually warmed and the temperature 1s 
moderate, and not such as to he sugmadre. 
Hot-water heating on ow -pressure 
system provides an excellent heating method, 
for these reasons. This has been recognised 
by many heating engineers, who have devised 
patent systems for obviating the large pipes 
which were generally required with the 
methéd, and etticient installations can now be 
put in with mains about one-quarter the size 
of those required in the past, and these mains 
can also be run independently of levels. 
Great efforts have also been made to provide 
heating in such a form that it does not inter- 
fere with the decorative treatment of the 
rooms, and as an instance of this may be 
given the hot-panel method. This consists 
of a series of very small hot-water pipes 
which are placed on the surface of a wall or 
floor and finished in the thickness of the 
covering material, thus presenting a smooth, 
ordinary surface, which gives no indication 
of heating apparatus, and yet answers the 
purpose of providing a pleasant heating 
medium. This method is very useful in 
corridors or places where space is limited and 
projections undesirable, and when _ floor 
panels are used they provide an admirable 
method of catching cold air, which is apt to 
come in under the door, and prevent cold feet, 
which often cause discomfort even in rooms 
which are otherwise well warmed. 
Ventilation. 

The progress in ventilation has been con- 
fined, possibly, more towards the perfection of 
old methods rather than to the evolution of 
new systems, and systems which were con- 
demned by many experts years ago are still 
being used; but the disadvantages have been 
considered and, to a certain extent, eliminated, 
and some of these systems, therefore, are 
capable of doing good work. There are still 
te be found those persons who adhere to 
natural ventilation as being the only kind 
that is of any value, and who look upon all 
kinds of artificial or forced ventilation as 
superfluous or useless. The great point of 
debate in artificial ventilation has always 
been the comparative merits and demerits of 
upward or downward ventilation, and when 
on this subject the debater is treading on 
dangerous ground. There are many argu- 
ments in favour of upward ventilation, but 
there are also systems which work well on 
the downward system, and the only conclu- 
sion that can be arrived at is that everything 
depends on the designer of the system and 
the nature of the building. The arrange- 
ment that would be suitable for a theatre, 
for instance, would not necessarily be suit 
able for a hospital. A method of ventilation 
may vary from a simple outlet shaft with a 
grating and cow] to an elaborate scheme with 
fresh and foul air shafts, with forced air, 
balanced and arranged to control the air 
currents to a fine point. If a ventilation 
system is installed it must, to be efficient, be 
capable of doing its work well at all times 
and not be upset by an open door or window, 
such as is the case with some schemes, and it 
must be capable of reguiation and adjust- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that the 
breath ascends on leaving the human body, 
and at tae same time the fine particles of 
organic matter will fall towards the floor. If 
extracts are only provided at the top of the 
rcom any organic particles will not be drawn 
away, and if the outlets are all placed at the 
bottom no advantage is taken of the natural 
tendency of the vitiated air to rise. In a 
smoking-room, for example, it would be 
extremely difficult for the smoke to be all 
drawn out by outlets at the bottom unless a 
regular draught was caused, and this would 
be unsatisfactory. In some schemes the 
fresh air is admitted at an intermediate level, 
and extracts are provided at both high and 
low levels, and the system appears a good 
one for several reasons. The top extraction 
is useful in the summer for removing the 
warm air which rises, and the low-level 
extracts are of value in the winter as taking 
off the cold air at the bottom of the room, 
thus compelling the fresh incoming air to be 
drawn down to the occupants. The ventila- 
tion for each apartment must be considered 
on its merits, as the requisite number of air 
changes per hour for one room may he 
insufficient or excessive in another. There 
should always be a tendency for the most 
powerful outward pull te be towards any 
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service rooms or kitchens, or, again, towards 
any lavatories, as this will prevent smells 
from passing or being drawn into the more 
important rooms. In large kitchens, boiler- 
houses, and suchlike there is a great tendency 
on the part of the cccupants to demand too 
much extraction, and they are not satisfied 
unless they can feel an actual draught and 
all perspiration is done away with. This 
condition will, however, cause them to feel a 
zreater sense of heat, as when the body is 
ry and not slightly in a state of perspira- 
tion the radiant heat becomes intolerable, 
and the body has the sense of feeling that’ it 
is being burnt. There are many important 
points to be considered, and if the system is 
too economical there is the question of the 
type of fan to employ, the application of the 
power, the nature of the ducts, and man 

parts of the whole system, each of whic 

may be well or ill considered. The system 
should be economical and efficient, there 
should be no perceptible draughts, and the 
air should be kept pure and at a temperature 
which provides the maximum sense of 
comfort. 


GAS HEATING AS APPLIED 
TO LARGE BUILDINGS. 


Mucu having been said and written during 
the past few years on the part that gas heating 
has played and is playing in private residences, 
both large and small, it is interesting to consider 
what is being done as regards the provision 
and fixing of gas heating appliances in con- 
nection with large buildings such as factories, 
suites of offices, hospitals, theatres, cinemas, ete. 

There is very little doubt that until fairly 
recently gas was not extensively used for heating 
large buildings, but there is still less doubt 
that it is now making great and ever-increasing 
8 rides in this diree ion. For the expl:nition 
of this state of affairs we must look in sever1l 
directions. 

For one thing, the prejudice against gas 
heating is r:pidly dying away, if indeed it is 
not entirely non-existent, now that medical 
men and hospitals are looking on gas heating 
with favour, but when it is considered that in 
large buildings the commercial aspect of the 
situation usually comes very prominently to 
the front, more so than in private residences, 
we must look further than this for the reason 
or reasons for what is undoubtedly taking 
place. That is to say that, however strongly it 
might be claimed that gas heating is hygienic, 
unless it could claim other virtues, such as 
cheapness, convenience, and saving of labour, 
it would never appeal to those responsible 
for the erection oat fitting of large buildings, 
such as those alrexdy mentioned. It may be 
admitted that it has always been possible to 
claim for gas heating that it is convenient 
and labour-saving. 

Due credit may therefore have been given to 
it for any financial saving attained by its con- 
venience, owing to its being possible readily to 
turn it on and off as and when required, instead 
of leaving it always burning wastefully whether 
required or not, as is seallly the case with coal 
fires or radiators which are centrally heated 
from coke boilers. ‘ 

Credit may have been given to it also in 
respect of the saving in the cost of labour for 
lighting and replenishing fires, cleaning grates, 
flues, etc., and the cost of purchasing and re- 
placing stoking tools and coal-scuttles, but 
even if (and when) due credit had been given 
for all possible or probable saving, it was stil! 
necessary for gas heating to prove that it was 
reasonably economical as regards cost of con- 
sumption before it could be seriously con- 
sidered in connection with heating large 
buildings. As regards the older patterns of 
gas heating appliances this could seldom be 
truthfully said. 

Owing, however, to the great advance in 
scientific research that has been the feature 
of modern gas stove manufacture, this stigma 
has been removed, because gas fires and gas 
heating stoves are now constructed to give, 
and will give, the greatest heating efficiency 
that is possible to be obtained per cubic foot 
of gas that is consumed. With gas fires of 
the radiant or glowing type the major portion 
of this efficiency is given off in the form of 
radiant heat, a small portion as convected 
heat, and the remainder is used, not wasted, 
im creating a ventilating effect, whilst effectively 
carrying the products of combustion up the 
chimney 
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Gas steam radiators, too, ha, 
structed, and are now cxtensiy.| used 
commption sf wits te cn ek 
thermostatic valves is automatica|), By 
when their tubes reach a certajy heat = 
that which is necessary to heat ritabby aan 
rs rer moi wa in contact with and estes 
rom . ; 

These automatic valves therefor serve ‘i 
purposes. First, they ensure that durin the 
whole period a radiator is in use the air Saich 
comes into contact with it shall not be over 
heated, because the valves will reduce the na 
consumption before this can occu; On 7 
contrary if a sudden or permanent inrush of 
cold air chills the radiator the gas consumed 
will automatically increase and the tubes wij 
be again heated to their proper temperature 

Second, these valves ensure that the radiator: 
po 3p be always economical in consumption 
of gas. 

In addition to this economy in consumption 
of gas by the newer cd of gas fires and heaters. 
there is the outstanding fact that in all parts 
of the kingdom during the past few years th 
price of gas has materially reduced, while, op 
the other hand, instead of there being a corre. 
sponding reduction in the price of coal, the boot 
is on the other leg, and there has been a materia! 
increase in this direction. 

Even if, as a result of the war, some gas 
companies find it necessary slightly to increas 
the price <7 temporarily, the general cost 
ed thousand cubic feet will still be much 
below that of a few years ago. 

These all-important factors have further 
reduced the already materially decreasing gap lv 
tween the actual fuel cost of gas and coal when 
either is used in the production of constant as 
compared with intermittent heat. When inte: 
mittent heat only is required there is, of course, no 
question but that is cheaper than coal. 

Granted, then, that the problem of econo 
mising in the cost of gas consumption had 
been solved, there was yet another difficulty 
in the way of heating large rooms by the use 
of radiant gas fires. 

It was not possible until recent years to 
obtain gas fires sufficiently large to warm large 
rooms and offices, or sufficiently powerful in 
radiant (or glowing fire) efficiency for the 
requirements of such rooms as hospital wards, 
where, while a suitable temperature could be 
maintained by hot water or steam-heated 
radiators (when stoking was carried out regu- 
larly and everything was working satisfac- 
torily), this was not all that was desired, as 
such a system of heating did not provide the 
glowing appearance of the radiant coal or gas 
fire. This genial appearance might almost 
be looked upon as part of the medical treatment 
of patients, owing to its creating a feeling 0! 
cheerfulness among them during the dul! days 
of autumn, winter, or spring. The vent 
lating effect that such open fires set up would 
also be lacking if hot water or steam heated 
radiators only were used. Lack of size and 
radiant power as regards gas fires is now « thing 
of the past. It is now possible to obtain radiant 
gas fires which provide a 2l-in. width of 
glowing fire. These are fitted with duplex 
taps, which shut off at will the ends of the fires, 
thus reducing the glowing surface to about 
12 in. wide in the centre. Within our 
knowledge such fires have, in some hospital 
wards, satisfactorily taken the place of huge 
coal fires, which were previously kept burning 
day and night all through the winter, 4 * 
usual in oul places, 

Furthermore, we understand that at '® 
present moment one of the largest gas stove 
manufacturers are designing a sare shaped 
gas heater with metal and tiled sides, con! inne 
a radiant gas fire front and back ; the whole 
to be one structure, fitted inside with dows - 
flues, suitable for fixing in place of th: four 
sided, flat-topped, double fire coal crates 
which are at present a feature of man) large 
hospital wards, 

These coal grates, facing ‘wo way* °" | 
constructed in order that they shall Pele 
their radiant heat over the largest }o')" 
area, while at the same time giving © ry 
their metal sides and tops» certain amour’ © 
convected heat, in order to assist In "| a 
the temperature of the wards at the @9" 
figure. flat tops can also, to an © “ly 
be used as small hot tables. Being ili" 

ed, it is necessary for them to have Go*" 
dase and the smoke and products of «om 
flustion are drawn through ducts unde me 
boors into ordinary brick flues. One of t 
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~ mentioned newly-designed gas heaters 
ill be fixed immediately it is ready, in place 

“one of these eentral double coal grates in 
ward at @ large London hospital. As a 
of the rapid advance of gas heating 
» larve buildings we may state that more 
than seventy radiant gas fires are already 
», use in this particular hospital, and that these 
yere only installed after very careful tests 
had becn made by the management in regard 
to thei efficiency, ete. ¢ 

In consequence of the many improvements 
we have enumerated, architects and builders 
nowadays seldom fail to arrange for gas points 
to be run in large buildings to all requisite 
neating positions, in view of the fact that 
poner or later these are likely to be required. 
in some cases they go even further than this, 
vnd arrange for the fixing of gas fires. 

We have heard of a number of cases which 
well illustrate the strides that gas heating is 
making, and as such matters are naturally of 
interest to our readers we make no excuse for 
quoting a few of them. 

In a large college that is to be rebuilt the 
architect has made provision for about forty 
yas fires to be fixed in bedrooms, and the 
builder will fix these in grates of the “ well” 
or “ heaped” fire type. This type cf gas fire 
has been specially designed to be fixed as part 
of, and not to be stood in front of, such grates, 

In a block of offices now in course of erection 
no coal grates are being provided, but gas grates 
are being prepared for by the builder, who will 
tile the recesses, leaving openings ready for the 
vas fires to be stood against, in order that their 
products of combustion shall discharge up 
the chimney. There are now various designs of 
these gas grates (generally known as ‘** buildin” 
gas fires) which are constructed to stand flat 
back to tiled openings. 

For elaborately-designed rooms, where 
decorations, ete., must harmonise, it is possible 
‘o obtain gas fires which have been specially 
lesigned to suit practically any period of 
furnishing or architecture, while there are a 
urge number of gas fires that have good plain 
ind neat outlines suitable for general use. 

At a large factory, where the ventilation 
was not good, gas steam radiators have been 
itted throughout, with flues leading from them 
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into large common flues suspended from the 
ceiling, these in their turn discharging into 
ordinary chimney flues. 

At least one large variety theatre in London 
is heated by gas steam radiators, and at 
cinemas, where open fires are impossible, 
and where attendants cannot be provided or 
spared to attend to coke furnaces for water- 
heated radiators, gas-heated radiators are 
especially suitable and are being fitted in 
— numbers. Many churches, mission halls, 
and similar buildings are now heated in this 
manner. 

While no doubt some profit is attached to 
the sale of coal under these circumstances, it 
must be remembered that labour has to be 
provided, chimneys have to be swept, and 
decorations, etc., suffer; moreover, the coal 
storage cellars occupy a fair amount of space, 
and such space is valuable here—as in other 
large towns—when it can be easily let at a 
rental for some other purpose. It should be 
remembered that this argument also applies 
to the space occupied by furnace-rooms when 
water-heated radiators are in use. 

In conclusion, it is worth mentioning that 
somewhere attached to, or connected with, 
all large buildings there is usually the 
ubiquitous motor garage to be found. For 
the heating of this a safety gas radiator has 
been devised, the construction of which has 
been based on the well-known principle of the 
miners’ safety lamp. 

These radiators have been subjected to the 
severest tests in connection with petrol vapour 
and other explosive gases. They are fitted 
with pilot lights which burn continuously, 
and can be readily observed through glass 
panels which are fixed for this purpose. The 
consumption of gas is low, and can be easily 
controlled by the chauffeur, who turns the 
valve on when heat is required, and the flames 
then ignite from the pilot lights. 

There is another method of using gas for 
heating garages. When this system is adopted 
a gas boiler is fixed in an pr ame outhouse, 
room, or small structure built for the purpose, 
where no petrol is stored, and one or more 
radiators are fixed in the garage. These 
radiators are heated by an ordinary hot-water 
circulating system from the gas boiler. 
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Such’a system of heating can, of course, be 
also adapted for larger buildings where circum- 
stances warrant its use. All that is necessary 
is to increase the size or number of the boilers 
and radiators, according to the space which 
they are required to heat. 


GENERAL GAS HEATING. 

The question of employing gas for heating 
purposes other than in the form of gas fires 
is one which must not be overlooked, as it can 
often be used with advantage, especially under 
certain circumstances. For small installations 
where two or three radiators are required a 
gas-heated boiler such as the Albany boiler, 
which is of stout hardened copper, can be put 
in, and this requires no attention whatever 
once the gas has been lighted. Furthermore, 
the gas can be turned off immediately the heat 
is no longer required, and the boiler occupies 
such a small space that it can be installed 
in a lavatory under the basin or in a similar 
— and no special chamber is required. 
ndependent gas-heated steam radiators can 
also be employed where an independent radiator 
is desired, and with a type such as the Ewart 
Radiator (supplied by Messrs. Ewart & Son, of 
Euston-road) it is easily fixed and has no com- 
plicated parts or valves to get out of order. After 
the gas is lighted the water is quickly converted 
into steam and circulates in the radiator, and the 
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Messrs. Ewart’s Method of Air Extraction. 
































GAS-HEATED HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


Example of the VICTOR system of Gas-Heated Hot Water Apparatus in circulation. 
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with the hot in delivery. 
The Cut-out Valve fitted in the 





THOMAS POTTERTON, 


=a 
a 
This illustration shows in three stages the effect of the 
Under this arrangement the contents of the cylinder heat from t 
circulates from the boiler, viz., about 150 deg. Fahr. This enables a 
a few gallons, and shutting off the gas, supposing no 
Working from right to left, the illustrations show : 
hottom of the eylinder and following the hot water until the whole is exhausted. 
lower return connection controls the circulation of the lower half of the contents of the 


cylinder, so that a reduced supply can be held in reserve when baths are not in demand, with economy in gas consumption. 
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Catalogues upon application. 
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“ Victor” system of pipe connections, with the cut-out valve. 
he top, storing the water at the temperature at which it 
small supply to be obtained at the sink or lavatory, heating 
{urther demand exists for the time being. 

the action of drawing water as it should occur, the cold entering the 
The cold water should not be allowed to mix 


Cavendish Works, Balham, LONDON. 
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Messrs. Ewart’s Method of Air Extraction. 


heat control regulates the gas supply and allows 
only sufficient gas to pass to keep the heat at 
the required temperature. Messrs, Ewart & 
Son have also patented their Radion Circulator, 
which is fitted with a heat-controlling valve 
which automatically shuts off the gas to 4 
small by-pass when the water rises to the 
required temperature, thus ensuring economy. 
Messrs. Ewart & Son have in addition made a 
speciality of the economic ventilation of pic- 
ture palaces and other like institutions. 

The convertible stove of the Interoven 
Stove Company, Ltd, (156, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C.), the “ Interoven,” is a com- 
bination of a sitting-room grate and a kitchen 
range. It can be fitted in place of any kitchen 
range or sitting-room or bedroom firegrate. 
The ‘ Interoven” is claimed to be the only 
combined stove With self-acting dampers-— 
only one damper at the top of the stove to 
work by hand. The stove has no opening into 
the flue at back, above the boiler, to induce 
a collection of soot above the hot plate, which 
is liable to fall into saucepans or on to the 
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“The Easy-Fit-All Barless Fire Front.” 


hot-plate, and there is no iron runner across 
the back of the fire to become twisted with 
heat. The hot-plate cannot be burned away 
or twisted by the open fire, as it does not 
project into the fire when not in use, being 
raised instead of sliding back. A great saving 
in fuel is effected, as the stove requires only 
one scuttle of coal per day, and with it will 
work a 40-gallon cylinder for bath water, 
cook the meals, and give a good open sitting- 
room fire for ten to twelve hours. Kitcheners 
will burn from three to four seuttles to do the 
same work. Apart from this, much unpleasant 
cleaning is saved. The company is opening 
up & new branch of business in the building 
trade, as the public are buying this stove 
to replace practically new kitcheners, which 
they can ill afford to keep working owing -to 
the. greatly increased cost of fuel. The bath 
boiler fitted at the back of the fire appears 
to be particularly efficient, as we under 
stand it will work a 40-gallon cylinter or 

















hot water tank, or can be connected to two 
or three radiators in rooms above the stove. 
The Easy-fit-all Barless Fire Front, also 
supplied by the Interoven Stove Company 
appears to be a capital arrangement for 
modernising old fire grates. It is constructed 
so that by removing detachable bars it can be 
reduced to fit varying widths of fires, and is 
so constructed that it will fit on to the old 
bottom gratings of various heights. 

Mr. Thomas Potterton, of Cavendish Works, 
Ravenswood-road, Balham, 8.W., is a specialist 
in automatic gas heated hot water supply 
apparatus, to which he has devoted special 
attention, as the use of gas for heating is 
developing very rapidly. The smaller illus- 
tration represents his No. 20 “ Victor” 
boiler for application to existing cylinders 
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or tanks, where the houses are already so 
fitted, .while for new installations a self- 
contained form of storage and boiler, as shown 
in the second illustration, can be adopted. 
Hot water heating by gas can be worked in 
conjunction with the kitchen range, either for 
supplementary or entire use, and, as in so many 
instances the supply in the early morning is 
found inefficient, the assistance of a gas heater 
for intermittent use is of the utmost convenience. 
For flats, where coal fires are now seldom used, 
a self-contained form of apparatus (No. 51) 
is usually adopted, taking up a very small 
amount of space and generally being fixed 
overhead, so that the floor s is not 
diminished. In this way particularly the gas- 
heated system affords great convenience, as 
the requirements are invariably intermittent, 
and the saving in labour effected renders flat 
life more possible. A special feature in regard 
to the action of this form of hot water apparatus 
lies in its quick effect, it being possible to obtain 
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a small amount of hot water at a high tempers 
ture without heating the bulk, which is usua 
with coal-fired apparatus, This result 
obtained by the arrangement of the pipin; 
between the boiler and storage, which regulate. 
the rate of circulation through the boiler + 
produce a given temperature, averaging, sa\ 
140 deg. in the flow pipe, which, being delivere: 
in the upper part of the storage without ad 
mixture with the bulk, enables hot water ' 
be drawn quickly after lighting the gas. Thi 
form of apparatus is made in three different 
sizes containing 20, 3), and 35 gallons capacity, 
which cover the demands of an ordinary villa 
residence, although for larger requirements 
the boilers can be duplicated and the supply 
effected to equally good advantage. A father 
convenience, particularly from an economical 
point of view, is the provision of a cut-out 
valve system for reducing the amount of water 
heated, as, although 20, 30, or even 40 gallons 
storage is necessary for bath purposes, etc., 
a smaller supply of water would be ample for 
ordinary daily needs. To meet this purpose 
the cut-out valve system has been designed, 
whereby the lower part of the storage is thrown 
out of action, thus holding 10 or 12 gallons of 
hot water available for sink and lavatory uses. 
Such arrangement working with the automatic 
value renders the system extremely economical. 
Gas boilers are ny adopted for various 
purposes, apart from domestic uses, including 
the heating of offices, small greenhouses, 
garages, and the supply of hot water for offices 
and other trade purposes, and with proper 
application the gas-heated system affords the 
greateat economy and efficiency in 4 idition 
to the utmost convenience. 


GENERAL HEATING. 


Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., of 66, Wigmore- 
street, W., have patented a system of hot water 
heating, termed the Perfect System, '0! which 
the following advantages are claimed : It isa 
low-pressure system, which is simple in com 
struction and economical in working, as well 4 
bei low in first cost. A uniform temperature 
can obtained with very small circulating 
pipes, which can be run irrespective of levels, 
and no pi trenches or spe ial boilers are 
required. The boiler can fixed on any 
floor, fuel cannot -be wasted, und the fire can 
be banked at night. A temperature of from 
180 to 190 deg. can be obtaine’ on the ra liators 
emitting 200 to 210 British Thermal Units pe’ 
hour, the Perfect System giving 200 a» scan’ 
the 150 obtained from the gravity system. 
The method thus employed js to Ba 
on the return main of the apparatus © Perfe: 


Circulator, which can be worked by ‘ ~_ 

electric motor, hot air or petrol engine, | ; 

cost of which is small and is more than save 

by the economy of fuel effected by its us 

The selection of the boiler in con! yer 
impor 


i t is an 
nai “ cok tic teak ‘while spendiny - 
and thought on this point before coming to 
definite conclusion ty the type to employ. 
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Messrs. Benham & Sons’ “ Perfect” 


hook contains in addition many useful tables 
nd notes for the use of architects and engineers. 
The “ White Rose” boilers manufactured 
vy this firm are well known, these being de- 
gned to burn for long periods without attention. 
Professor Burstall, M.A., M.Sc., conducted a 
series of tests which proved that these boilers, 
working with a natural draught of ,, in. of 
water and when covered with asbestos cement, 
vill give an average efficiency of 85:2 per cent., 
which is extremely good. The book is well 
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illustrated throughout and contains information 
not only with regard to boilers, but also of all 
the fittings connected with heating and hot 
water work. 

Warm air ventilating stoves are used by 
many education authorities for school class- 
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Heating System. 


rooms, these being designed to both heat and 
ventilate the room in which they are fixed. 
The principle on which they are designed is 
that of allowing fresh air from the outside of 
the building to enter under the hearth plate 
and circulate round the back of the fire inside 
the stove casing. The air is thus warmed to 
a moderate temperature before passing into 
the room, which it does through regulating 
gratings in the side panels. A well-known type 
is that known as the “ Hygiastic” (supplied by 
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“FREEZOR’” Ecectric FANS 


Freezor”’ Electric Fans are 
manufactured in the Largest 
Electric Fan Factory in the 
British Empire and made only 
by the most skilled workmen 

Every Fan leaving 
the factory undergoes a series 
of exhaustive tests. Every 
*Freezor’’ Fan is fully 
guaranteed faulty 
workmanship, and, remember, 
‘*Freezor”’ is by far the 
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most economical of all Electric 
Fans in regard to current con- 


sumption— therefore cheapest 





“ FREEZOR” Fans for 
Desk, Bracket, Wall, 
Porthole, Ceiling, 
Exhausting, etc. A 
special Fan for every 
situation. 
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Cardiff, Newcastle, Dublin, Belfast, Bristol, Swansea, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Branches and Agencies in all Important Cities of ‘he World. 
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Messrs, 0’ Brien, Thomas, & Co , Up - 
street), which is made in Bs. gh omrge and 
used by the London County Council Education 
Committee. ‘ 

The great advantage of having a fire in the 
dining or sitting room, and at the same time 
warming several other rooms by utilising the 
waste heat from this one fire, will be so apparent 
to everyone that it needs no special recommenda- 
tion. This object can be attained by the use 
of the patent ‘ Nautilus "’ boiler fire (the Nautilus 
Fire and Heating Company, Oxford-street, W.), 
which can be fitted either in the form of a dog 
grate or an interior grate, and the appearance of 
the fireplace is not in any way interfered with. The 
boiler is situated at the back of the grate, where 
it is out of sight, and this has an intersecting 
flue controlled by dampers. The necessary 
piping is run from this boiler to the radiators, 
with regulating valves in each room, and the 
boiler is provided with a safety valve. A small 
tank with ball valve is installed, with connec- 
tion to main cold water supply, or the tank 
may be filled by hand, as the only supply 
required is that necessary tu make up what is 
lost by evaporation. It is a very simple 
method, and should commend itself as being 
efficient and economical. 

The Gasco boiler for hot-water supply (Messrs. 
tobert Jenkins & Co., Rotherham) is specially 
designed to supplement the gas-cooker in the 
modern kitchen. It is a wrot welded inde- 
pendent coke fired boiler, made in three sizes 
to give respectively 27, 39, and 50 gallons of hot 
water at 150 deg. Fahr. per hour with ordinary 
unskilled attention. In addition to this, the 
Gasco can act as a refuse destructor ; all waste 
food bones and other combustible matter may 
be burned quickly and safely, and the fumes 
escape through the flue. The advantages of an 
open fire are provided by lowering the fall door, 
which is also a support on which to heat flat 
irons. In large kitchens a radiator may also b 
heated from the Gasco to warm the kitchen 
thoroughly in winter. A hot closet on the top 
of the boiler is heated by the waste gases. 
Food may be kept hot in it and dishes and 
plates warmed, fextre plates can be stood on 
the detachable plate-rack. The fire needs little 
attention ; once every eight hours should be 
sufficient. 
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The “Gasco” Boiler. 


The ‘new series of sectional boilers, the 
* Ideal” G series (the National Radiator Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hull, London, etc.), are constructed 
on scientific principles and embody the most 
recent improvements in boiler design, so as to 
utilise practically all the heat value of the fuel. 
It is claimed that they require no loose base, 





The No. 1 “ Ideal” G Series Water Boiler. 


thus overcoming the difficulty often experienced 
in forming an airtight joint between sections 
and base. Special attention is directed to the 
small space occupied by these boilers, and to 
the low height of the flow tappings, viz., 35} in. 
for the No. 1 “G” series and 38 in. for the 
No. 2 “G” series boilers. The Nos. 1 and 2 
“G” series boilers range in capacity from 
400 to 2,600 lineal ft. of 4-in. pipe, and larger 
sizes will be available very shortly. A patent 
insulating jacket covering all exposed surfaces 
can be supplied for these boilers ; this jacket is 
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The Sturtevant Installation in a Railway Workshop in Russia. 


complete in itself, consisting only of five pieces, 
which can be fixed in a few minutes. The 
illustration shows the No. 1 “G” series water 
boiler fitted with patent insulating jacket. 

The London Warming and Ventilating 
Company, of 20, Newman-street, manufacture 
a large selection of anthracite stoves, a form 
of heating which has many advantages, including 
those of efficiency and economy. 

Messrs. Fenlon & Son and G. Shrewsbury & 
Co., of 8, Tudor-street, E.C., have patented a 
new accelerated circulating system which has 
the advantages of heating above and below the 
boiler and is suitable for use with gas, coke, 
or other fucl. It is one of the systems in which 
smaller bore pipes may be used. 

Messrs. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., are well 
known for many specialities in heating and 
ventilating, the best known of which is their 
excellent Manchester grate, which is largely 
used in hospital and infirmary wards, and 
which stands the test of time. Their exhaust 
roof ventilators are well known and they have 
patented a hygienic inlet ventilating panel, 
which by one movement allows the front of 
the ventilator to be taken out, so that the 
interior of the ventilator can be cleaned at any 
time. 


MECHANICAL HEATING AND 
VENTILATION. 


The Sturtevant Engineering Company, Ltd. 
(147, Queen Victoria-street, Lactent have 
made a name for themselves, both in this 
country and America, by their application of 
the Plenum system of heating, which consists 
in the introduction and distribution of fresh 
warmed air which has}been drawn in by fans 
placed in a _ basement, : 
and provided with washing 
screens to every part of a 
building by means of main 
and branch ducts which 
are scientifically graduated 
in size. Such a system 
ensures uniformity of heat- 
ing and ventilation, and 


R 


obviates inequalities, while it can be rem 
lated at will and fire risks are eliminated 
We illustrate their system as applied to a larg 
Russian workshop. 

Messrs. James Keith & Blackman, of 27. 
Farringdon-avenue, E.C., make a speciality 
of high-pressure gas by which ordinary gas ; 
used under pressure, which effects a larg 
reduction in price per 1,000 ft. light for light 
In some instances this saving amounts to 7) 
per cent. This result is produced by the use 
of Keith’s Rotary Compressor. Messrs. Keith 
& Blackman's fans are well known and 
appreciated ; they also manufacture an inclined 
tube thermo-ventilator and a large selection 
of lamps, compressors, and other gas specialities. 

The General Electric Company, Ltd., of 
67, Queen Victoria-street, London, FE.C., havi 
erected at Witton a separate factory devoted 
to the construction of electric fans. Stan- 
dardised methods have been adopted, so that 
interchangeability is secured and replacements 
can be readily effected. Fans can be supplied 
in any colour to harmonise with decorations 
or with nickel-plated fittings at a slightly 
higher cost. In the 12-in. and 16-in. desk fans 
are combined the three styles usually known 
as desk, trunnion and bracket. The provision 
of two sockets at right angles to one another, 
each having a clamping screw, permits of the 
ready transformation from one typeJto the 
other without the addition of any fresh part 
A specification sheet is sent with quotations for 
“ Freezor” fans, and the six diagrams we 
publish are interesting as showing the number 
of different ways in which the exhaust fan can 
be fitted. The latter point is parti ularly 
important, as, unless the exact position in 
which the fan is to run is known, the efficiency 
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al running (with horizontal spindle). Blades 


— blowing away from motor. 
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Form B. 


Vertical running (with horizontal spindle), Blades 
blowing over motor. 


Other diagrams, C to F, which our space docs not 
enable us to give, show methods of fixing in other 
positions, ) 


ind life are both impaired, perhaps very 
criously. For instance, it is impossible to 
adopt the best form of lubrication unless the 
wsition in which the motor is to run is known. 
The same firm manufacture all kinds of 
dectrie heating appliances for use in the home. 
The accompanying illustration shows their 
latest type of the “* Magnet ”’ electric fire (panel 


type). It is obtainable in three sizes—1.5, 2, 
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and 3 kilowatts respectively. These fires are 


very robust, and the heating elements last for 
a long time. Spare elements can be obtained 
very ew, for renewing, and are readily 
substituted for the old ones. Double pole 





The “ Magnet” Electric Fire. 


switches are used for the control. The elements 
consist of a special fireproof former suitably 
designed to maintain the helically wound 
resistor in position, and yet allow for expansion. 


The terminals and all details are of ample 


dimensions and solidly constructed. 


NATURAL VENTILATION. 

Natural ventilation has great possibilities 
when properly applied, and, as it cannot get 
out of order and is self-acting in every part, it 
is not surprising to find that there are many 
advocates of this method amongst architects 
and engineers. The exploitation of natural 
ventilation to any great extent has been 
confined, however, to Messrs. Robert Boy le & 
Son, who have studied the subject from every 
possible point, and are able to give schemes for 
different classes of buildings which have been 
tried and found extremely satisfactory. The 
principle of natural ventilation is, of course, that 
of providing extracts at the highest part of the 
apartment with fresh air admission at a lower 
level, this fresh air coming in at a low velocity 
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and in an upward direction. Advan is 
taken of the natural tendency of the vitiated 
air to ascend, and the extraction is achieved by 
means of Boyle's patent “ air-pump”’ venti- 
lators. These “air-pump” ventilators are 
designed on a scientific principle, as the 
extracting power of a roof ventilator of correct 
scientific construction is solely determined 
by the size of the head, a not by the 
diameter of the shaft attached to it; small 
pipes can be employed with the “air pump,” 
thus reducing the cost without affecting the 
efficiency, friction, of course, being allowed for. 
The arrangement of the ventilator consists of 
metal plates at certain angles enclosing a 
central chamber, from which the air is exhausted 
through a series of protected openings, by the 
movement of the external air pea. annular 
spaces, and deflected across the openings at 
given angles in a compressed form, creating an 
induced current, and also a partial vacuum by 
exhausting the air from the central chamber 
and removing the pressure of the atmosphere 
from the top of the shaft. The foul air in the 
room being ventilated immediately ascends the 
shaft to take the place of the air exhausted, a 
continuous and powerful upward current being 
thus maintained. The “ air-pump” ventilator 
is constructed on sound scientific principles, 
acts in strict accordance with the laws of nature, 
and the different parts are so nicely adjusted 
that the gentlest movement of the air impinging 
upon them acts as a motive power for exhausting 
the vitiated air. 

The Ozonair apparatus, which we have 
referred to in past issues and fully described, 
has been used in many buildings and in the 
Tube railways with marked success. 

Messrs. Crompton & Co., Ltd., of Chelmsford, 
manufacture some of the latest types of 
continuous current motors, which have been 
specially designed with a very liberal rating, 
having a low temperature rise, high efficiency, 
and large overload capacity. 

The Igranic Electric Company, Ltd., 147, 
Queen Victoria-street, London, have recently 
introduced a device which enables the speed of 
ventilating fans, as well as the starting and the 
stopping of them, to be controlled by push 
buttons placed actually in the rooms which the 
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fans are ventilating. This is of interest, as 
everybody has hitherto recognised that the 
control of a ventilating fan placed at a distance 
from the room that it was ventilating presented 
a difficult problem. In many cases the problem 
has been partially solved by providing in the 
ventilated room means for stoppi and 
starting the fan from within the room, but to 
regulate the speed of the fan from within the 
room has not hitherto been found practicable. 
The new “Igranic” Push Button Control 
System, by the use of their Patent Compensated 
Solenoid Controller, deals with this difficulty. 
The controller itself is not placed in the room, 
but is mounted in a convenient position near 
to the electric fan, and small control wires 
are led down to a convenient position in the 
room. These are connected to push buttons, 
each of which is clearly marked with an inscrip- 
tion indicating its function. There are four 
buttons marked respectively “ Start,”’ “* Acceler- 
ate,” “Retard,” and “Stop,” and the pressure 
of any one of these buttons immediately pro- 
duces the result indicated by the inscription. 
We are informed that control gear of this 
kind is just about to be installed in the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in London. 


GERMAN COMPETITION IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. 


Few industries in this country have suffered 
more from German competition than that 
which is concerned with the manufacture of 
electric lamps and of plant for the generation of 
electric current. 

That Germany attaches importance to the 
extension of her electrical exports is proved by 
our Board of Trade returns, which during recent 
years have recorded the vast growth of 
Germany's electrical imports to this country. 

It is also indicated in the Parliamentary Paper 
just issued. This paper mentions that through- 
out the early months of this year there was 
extraordinary activity in German industrial 
circles to promote schemes for pushing German 
exports. The outcome of this activity was the 
formation of an official German organisation 
for influencing the Press of other countries. At 
the meeting held for the purpose of forming 
this organisation nine representatives otf 
Germanys leading industrial firms attended. 
Of these representatives two were of steamship 
companies, three were of banks, two were of 
armament firms, and three represented German 
electrical firms. 

Most of the German electrical concerns 
established in this country have hidden their 
Teutonic nationality under purely English 
names. Many of them had large warehouses, 
which they kept constantly stocked with 
articles, every one of which was made in 
Germany, and, of course, all the profits made 
by these concerns were promptly remitted to 
headquarters in Germany. Some of them have 
even gone to the extent of establishing works 
in Great Britain in order to comply with the 
provisions of the Patent Acts. 

It is a satisfaction to know that since the 
outbreak of war some of these German electrical 
businesses have had to close their doors, but 
many of them are still in a position to continue 
their activity by reason of the very large stocks 
which they had accumulated here up to the 
time of the outbreak of hostilities. It is there- 
fore desirable that users of electric apparatus 
should confine their purchases to those articles 
which are undoubtedly of British manufacture. 
There are in this country British firms which 
are fully capable of supplying all our 
requirements. 

The British Thomson-Houston Company is, 
as its title indicates, of British origin. It has 
works in Rugby, Coventry, and Willesden, and 
offices in all the principal cities in the United 
Kingdom. It gives employment to many 
thousands of British workers. The company 
cover in their operations practically the whole 
field of electrical engineering and manufacture. 
They are the owners of the British fundamental 
patents, for the manufacture of drawn wire 
tungsten electric lamps, and their Mazda lamps 
are recognised as the standard of quality. 
Mazda lamps are British-made throughout, and 
as regards economy of current, brilliancy of 
light and durability are better than the ‘best 
German lamp on the market. 

In view of the interest taken at the present 
time by the public and the Press in all matters 
concerning British manufactures, the General 
Klectric Company, Ltd., arranged for a 
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special visit to their Osram Lamp Works, 
at Brook-green, Hammersmith, W., on 
Wednesday last, when a large party of 
the Press were present. The visitors were 
conducted through each department of the 
factory, where they were shown the various 

rocesses of manufacture of Osram lamps. 
t is probably well known that the metal 
filament lamp is an Austro-German invention, 
developed into a practical article at the cost 
of much time and expenditure. When in 
wractically the elementary stage, the General 

lectric Company, conscious of the possi- 
bilities which lay behind it, acquired British 
patents, and established for the first time in 
this country the metal filament lamp industry. 
Their factory at Hammersmith is installed 
with the best plant procurable. They have 
trained British people in the entire work 
of the laboratory and workshop, including 
every process involved in the production of 
Osram laa There is not a German subject 
in the employ of the company, we understand, 
neither was there previously to the outbreak 
of war, with the exception of one chemist. 
But during the erection of the factory and the 
necessary training of the workpeople, Osram 
lamps were imported from Germany, and for 
some time after the factory was running the 
demand was so great that the factery output 
had to be supplemented by a small proportion 
of imported lam These importations, how- 
ever, gradually ame a decreasing quantity, 
until for some time before the declaration of 
war the whole of the consumption of this 
country was supplied from the Hammersmith 
factory, with the exception of a few lamps of 
entirely new or quite special types received 
by the company from either the French or 
German Osram factories, under an arrange- 
ment with the company to exchange samples 
of new productions of each of the Osram works. 
Under this arrangement a few new types of 
lamps have been sent from the Hammersmith 
Works for distribution in Germany, and through 
it also the Osram Company recently introduced 
the Half-Watt lamp, which they are now 
manufacturing for themselves ere. The 
company, from the outset, has had its own 
glass bulb factory in this country, and although 
the works, which are at Leamington-on-Tyne, 
were small originally, they have grown to such 
an extent that besides meeting all the Osram 
requirements, they are in the position to be 
able to spare a portion of their output to other 
British lamp makers. Hitherto all the brass 
caps for electric incandescent lamps made in 
Great Britain have been imported from 
Holland and elsewhere, but the Osram Com- 
pany have now established a plant of their 
own, and will in future be independent of all 
foreign sources of supply of parts and raw 
materials. There is a very large staff of work- 
people employed at the Hammersmith factory, 
who are turning out lamps at the rate of 
seven millions a year. 

The W. T. Henley Telegraph Works 
Company’s wiring system has the advantages 
of low first cost, ease, and simplicity in fixing, 
and minimises cutting away, involving little or 
no damage) and expense in redecorating. It 
has been extensively used. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


Tue undermentioned particulars of new com- 

—_ recently registered are taken from the 
aily Register compiled by Messrs. Jordan & 

Sons, Ltd., Company Registration Agents, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. :-— 

RILLIncTon Brick anp Tite Company, Lrv. 
(137,596). Registered September 5. To acquire 
business of brick and tile manufacturers carried 
on at Rillington, Yorks, and enter into agree- 
ment. Nominal capital, £2,500 in £1 shares. 

Brity Miri Quarry Liwrrep (137,591). 
Registered September 5. To carry on business 
of brick manufacturers and quarry owners, 
builders, contractors, ete., and to enter into 
agreement. Nominal capital, £2,000 in £1 
shares. : 

CoaLmMoorn Sanrrary Pree Company, Lrp. 
(137,592), Horsehay, Salop. Registered Sep- 
tember 5. To acquire the goodwill, mineral 
rights, plant, machinery, stock, ete., connecte1 
with the business of golliery owners, coal 
merchants and manufacturers, and dealers in 
glazed earthenware pipes, bricks, and_ tiles 
formerly carried on by the Coalmore Sanitary 
Pipe Company at Horsehay. 
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The Igranic Electric Co., Ltd., Push Button 
Control. 


Rogers, Weicon, & Co., Lap. (137,601), 26. 
Page-street, Westminster, S.W. Registered 
September 7. To carry on business of manu- 
facture and sale of paint, varnish, etc 
Nominal capital, £1,000 in £1 shares (500 Pr 
ference and 500 Ordinary). 

East Bristow Contrerres, Lrp. (137,607) 
Registered September 8. To acquire mineral 
and certain other property of the Bedminster, 
Easton, Kingswood, and Parkfield Collieries, 
Ltd., and to carry on business of colliery pro 
prietors, coke manufacturers, and miners, and 
to deal in coal, cannel, iron, ironstone, clay, 
brick-earth, and to manufacture and sell patent 
fuel, briquettes, coke breeze, culm, bricks, 
terra-cotta, etc. Nominal capital, £35,000 in 
£1 shares. 


COLONIAL NEWS. 


Large numbers of skilled and un 


f ‘anada s 
Canada 


skilled labourers are out of work in 
at the present time. 

Union of South Africa.—There is no demand 
for more labour in South Africa at th 
present time, 

Rhodesia.—In Rhodesia work for mechanics 
is highly paid but intermittent, and living 's 
expensive; there is no demand for unskilled 
labourers, as coloured natives are employe. 
There is no present unsupplied demand for 
labour, and many persons are in a destitute 
condition, 

United States of America.—A 
been received to the effect that the 
market is overstocked: that unemployment, 
especially among unskilled labourers, ts ver 

revalent; and that competition for a vacant 
verth is as keen in New York as in London. 

Argentine Republic.—It is dangerovs for 
the ordinary British emigrant without cap!t» 
to proceed to Argentina unle: p has hie 
tained employment there befor ng oe 
country. herwise he will, on 
compelled to search for work im @ 
whose language, laws, climate, mor 
conditions of life and work are | 
different from those to which he | 
accustomed, and he will run great 
becoming destitute. | 

Ceylon.—It is necessary to warn © pe 
against going to Ceylon without ¢ ee 
siderable capital or assured empioy™ ”" 
has recently been necessary for the (.\°'y" 
ment of the Colony to repatriate Inv 
who had gone to the Island with insu’ 
capital, and who, failing to — magn 
ment, were reduced to 4 * of 1 ~ in fee 
Tt is useless for anyone to go to Ceylo 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS SECTION. 











Liverpool School of Architecture : 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 


HEVEditor has asked me to write a note 

@ on the work of the Liverpool School to 
accompany the drawings of the school 

work which he is illustrating. The latter 
were chosen from the annual exhibition held 
last July. At this exhibition each student 
who is competing for the University Certi- 
ficate or Degree is given a separate cubicle 
in which he holds a one-man show. The 
work so hung consists of the designs made 
his course to the School programmes 


and the measured drawings which are still 
required from every student. Among the 
School programmes are included a number of 
sketch designs and the designs set by the 
Institute as testimonies of study for their final 
examination. Before the exhibition is open to 
the public the University examiners, together 
with Mr. Ernest Newton, the external examiner, 
hold an oral examination of each student in his 
cubicle, and examine the work hung there. 
This is in addition to the written examination 
and the examination in design, and with them 
I venture to think forms a very complete test 
of a man’s fitness to start an architectural 
career. The old difficulty of examining in an 
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Liverpool School of Architecture: First Lever Prize for Group of Buildings 
to form part of a Town Improvement Scheme. 
By Mr. B. A. Miller. 


Measured Drawing of La Chapelle Expiatoire, Paris. 
By Mr. E. R. F, Cole. 


art like architecture, where individual taste 
still plays so large a part, is practically eliminated 
when before the examiners is placed the pro 
gressive work of a student covering a period of 
two or three years. There is never any real 
difficulty in deciding then that this man is 
a good man, who deserves to go on and become 
an architect, and that another should be advised 
to give it up and go in for cotton. The R.L.B.A. 
examinations, being still mainly written exam 
inations about facts, cannot, so it seems to me, 
make this claim for a man with the same cer- 
tainty as we can. It is still possible to imagine 
a student with a retentive memory and a 
German thirst for facts who could do very 
well in the R.LB.A. Intermediate or Final 
and be a hopele ss architect afterwards. On 
the other hand, we all know cases of Soane and 
Tite prizemen who have never become 
Associates of the Institute, and that largely 
because they feel the test applied is not one 
they can wholly respect. I venture to take 
this opportunity of suggesting that the work 
done during the courses in all the recognised 
schools should play a much larger part in 
qualifying for membership of the Institute than 
it does at present 

With regard to the type of design favoured 
by the Liverpool School it will be noticed that 
here, as elsewhere, the type is undergoing 
enlargements. Gradually the whole classical 
field is being recovered. All fully-developed 
classical architecture—Greek, Roman, Italian, 
or American—is now considered grist to the 
mill. Modern French detail is not considered 
sufficiently universal in character, and we are 
resisting as best we can the present tendency to 
copy everything French 

Ten years ago, when the School passed into 
my hands, it was necessary for our own sake, 
teachers and scholars alike, to do a certain 
amount of pioneer work. We had to set out to 
trv and recover a tradition. We had to make 
our first shaded drawings by the light of ou: 
own ideas. If the Orders at that time were 
drawn at all—and it was then a daring thing to 
worry about them—they were drawn with the 
thick black line which was left behind as a trail 
by the Gothic revival. Current numbers of 
the building papers provided the vernacular 
letail which was mostly Dutch rococo. 
Measured drawings of purer work became 
an absolute necessity for masters and students 
alike, and, luckily, St. George’s Hall was at 
hand. Elmes’ and Cockerell’s Greek detail was 
the best corrective to modern “ fine classic.” 
Its purity and hardness even provided the 
right medium for the beginner to work in. He 
could not besloppy in it. It gave him astandard 
of taste and excellence and prevented undue 
individual expression. Although he may not 
have appreciated the subtlety of the detail— 
very probably he did not—the apparent 
sim plic ity of it allowed him to concentrate his 
main attention on the mass. In the early days 
of either a school or an individual I am convine ed 
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Liverpool School of Architecture : Seconi Lever Prize. 
By Mr. F. Jenkins. 


that a severe academic regimen is the right one. 
Later, the variety of the menu can be increased. 
Once Greek detail had been absorbed and had 
become, through the accumulation of measured 
drawings and plates, the common property of 
all it was possible to go on to the consideration 
of other detail. Italian and American varieties 
of the classical theme were brought out of the 


library. And just as Mr. Richardson has 
explained in his fine book how, after the Greek 
phase in the nineteenth century, there followed 
a phase which he calls “‘ Neo-Gree and Italian,” 
but which was really a universal phase when 
for the first time the whole resources of classical 
architecture were used by the best architects in 
the solution of modern problems, so in a very 
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Liverpool School of Architecture: Design for a Monument to Commemorate the 
Universal Adoption of the Greenwich Meridian. 


[By Mr. T. J, Jenkins, 
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much smaller way, having lear:: 
essentials in Greek detail, we jaye jas hy 
we could proceed Cautiously aru ther” felt 
towards complete freedom and o),,, se step 
I have mentioned this questi, ,; detail. 
modes of expression because it hias joc, ee” 
of controversy in the past, and | ay, °° 
that our position should be made ojo 
must be understood, however. that deities It 
not approached by us in Liverpoo! as palo 
stylistic exercises, but as definit. problems 
be considered each in its own inhereyt , henees “4 
In my view the most valuable lesson the French, 
have to teach us in architecture js tho value of 
character in design—character not oniy ; 
detail, but in the whole conception and plan " 
The University has recently founded for those 
who want especially to study design in the 
Liv School a new course and Certificate 
in architectural design. Students entering for 
re Hy are one to have made some 
itt. in their work and to have reac ad 
about the standard of the ear 
Examination. The course is a short one, and 
can be taken in one session in the Day School 
or two sessions in the Evening School. During 
the course students can prepare some of the 
larger schemes for testimonies of study for the 
Final R.1.B.A. and their thesis design for this 
examination. C. H. Remy 


ee 
EDUCATIONAL COURSES IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 


Tue curriculum of the Architectural Ass 
ciation School of Architecture for the sessivn 
1914-1915 gives an excellent and 
summary of the admirably-organised system 
of architectural education which has been so 
efficiently and thoroughly carried out under Mr 
Robert Atkinson. We cannot exagyerate the 
value of the training now being given by the 
Association, and when we recollect that it is 
the only professional school managed entirely 
by the profession and supported entirely by 
voluntary effort, we feel that architects have 
every reason to be proud of it and give it every 
support in their power in the future, since w: 
bio it to be the most efficient of the various 
teaching to architectural 
students. 

The prospectus of the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts in Southampton-row issues its 
prospectus for the session 1914-1915 The 
instruction given is divided into the following 
main groups, which are concentrated as far as 
possible on separate floors :— 

Architecture and the Building Crafts, Silver 
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Liverpool School of Architecture: Plan of 
La Chapelle Expiatoire, Paris. 
Measured Drawing by Mr. B. B. F. °°% 
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Liverpool School of Architecture: Design for a 


Colonnaded Screen. 


By Mr. A. B. B. Jopling. 


smiths’ Work and the Allied Crafts, Book 
Production, Cabinet Work and Furniture, 
Drawing Design and Modelling, Decorative 
Needlework. The architectural staff is an 
excellent one, teaching being given in 

\rchitectural Drawing and Design, Drawing 
for Architects, Building Construction, Struc- 
tural Mechanics, Architectural Wood-carving, 
Stone-cutting, Ironwork and Art Metalwork, 
and Bronze and Metal Casting by special 
instructors, 

The prospectus of the Northern Polytechnic 
for the coming session affords further evidence 
of the work the London County Council are 
doing for technical education in London. The 
lay schools comprise an Engineering Day 
School, University Day School, Architectural. 
Day School, Building Trade School, Secondary 
School, Commercial Day School, and Domestic 


Economy Day School, while almost every 
subject is also covered in the evening classes. 

Physics, Chemistry, Photography, Rubber, 
Biology, Human Physiology, and Hygiene as 
well as Engineering and the Metal Trades, 
Surveying, Architecture, and Building are 
all covered by the curriculum. We have 
referred elsewhere to the strenuous efforts 
which are being made by the London 
County Council to replace the loss occasioned 
by the dying-out of the old system of trades 
apprenticeship. 

he Westminster Technical Institute, of 
which Mr. J. Stuart Kerr, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
is Principal, send us their prospectus and time- 
table for the coming session. The subjects 
taught include Engineering Drawing and 
Design, Mathematics in all applied and technical 
branches, Mechanics, Structural Engineering 








Liverpool School of Architecture: Second 
Lever Prize. Design for Municipal Offices. 


By Mr. A. R. Shibley. 








Liverpool School of Architecture: Design for a Monument to 
Commemorate the Universal Adoption of the Greenwich Meridian. 


By Mr, T. J. Jenkins. 


and Design, including that of reinforced concrete 
Hydraulics, Surveying and Levelling, Civil 
Engineering, Estimates and Practice,* Gas 
Engineering, Fitting and Supply, together 
with Workshop Practice. Technical Calculation 
and Drawing, and the science of» jGas 
Supply and Gas Engineering and Manufacture. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineering is*talso 
dealt with. The Architectural and Building 
Section includes Technical Drawing, Building 
Construction and Drawing, Architectural 
Drawing and Design, the History of Architec- 
ture, Builders’ Quantities, Structural Design 
in Reinforced Concrete, Building Laws, Sanitary 
Science and Hygiene, Valuations, Masonry, 
Cabinet Making and Design, as well as general 
art classes for Drawing and Painting from the 
Life, Costume, Modelling, Antique and 
Elementary Drawing, and Wood-carving. — 











Liverpool School of Architecture : Design for 
a Cemetery Entrance. 
By Mr. W. A. Batty. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS 
IN LONDON.— IX.* 
Housing Problems. 

UITE a large amount of the building work 

) in South London is connected with 

what is generally known as the housing 

problem. The difficulties are being faced 

in various ways, from the huge blocks of 

“dwellings” to the ideal miniature garden 

city of the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at 
Kennington. 

First of all may be mentioned the Tabard- 
street area, a slam neighbourhood in Southwark, 
which will disappear shortly. Some demolitions 
have been made already, and when eventually 
the proposed cottages and blocks of buildings 
are substituted a recreation-ground of about 
5 acres will remain to provide much-needed air 
space in the district. e scheme is estimated 
to cost about half a million pounds, and will 
be carried out by the London County Council, 
with Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.LBA. as 
Superintending Architect. 

In Plough-road, Rotherhithe, near the Surrey 
Docks, a site is being cleared for eight blocks of 
dwellings to be erected for the W. R. Sutton 
trustees from the designs of Mr. E. C. P. Monson, 
F.R.LB.A. There will be 194 tenements, one 
room, two room, and three room ; each kind will 
be complete with its own bathroom, etc. 
There will be a common drying-room for washed 
clothing and a coal-store, from which tenants 
will be supplied as required at cost price. 

Ten blocks of dwellings, five stories high, are 
in course of completion in Rodney-street, 
Walworth. These are for the Peabody Trustees. 
The architect is Mr. Victor Wilkins, and the 
general contractors are Messrs. William Cubitt 
& Co. There are 180 self-contained one, two, 
three, and four roomed tenements. A centre 
one-story block provides a steam-heated laundry, 
steam drying-horses, a bathhouse, and a large 
shelter. Grouped round this block are 
perambulator and bicycle sheds. 

In Warner-road, Camberwell, Mr. Nelson Wise 
is excavating part of a site, and Messrs. Moss & 
Sons are preparing the foundations for a large 
building. This will consist of seventeen bloc 
of dwellings, five stories high, for the Samuel 
Lewis Trustees. There will be 300 tenements, 
each with its bath, hot water to sink, and so on, 
a special drying-room block being provided for 
common use. The cost, exclusive of land, is 
estimated to be £71,000. The architects are 
Messrs. Joseph & Smithem. 

An extensive site has been cleared in the 
Kennington Park-road, near St. Mary’s Church, 
Kennington. Here will be built twelve blocks 
of dwellings, five stories high, for the Guinness 
Trustees, There will be 228 tenements of one, 
two, three, and four rooms. Bathrooms will 
be provided in a separate block, with covered 
playgrounds, shelters, cycle-sheds, etc. The 
architects are Messrs. Joseph & Smithe n. 

Near Kennington Oval are unmistakable 
signs of progress in the provision of housing 
accommodation for those with limited incomes 
but with the desire for pleasant surroundings. 
We are greeted by a group of houses of yellow 
brick, with green doors and polished’ brass 
fittings, all looking neat and new, but promising 
to wear well to the last. It is effective “ town 
planning,” and owes its character to the fores 
thought of Professor S D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A., 
and Mr, 8. C. Ramsey, A.R.LB.A., acting for 
the Duchy of Cornwall Estate. There are 
cottages and flats, with spacious precincts, and 
a quadrangle formed by houses for old people, 
the accommodation comprising living-room, 
with bed recess, bedroom, scullery, and larder. 
Near by will be the Church of St. Anselm, of 
which the Prince of Wales laid the foundation- 
stone this year. Professor Adshead and Mr. 
Ramsey are the architects, and the builders are 
Messrs. L. H. & R. Roberts. 


New Hospitals in South London. 
There is a possibility of the new Westminster 
Hospital being established on the north side of 
Clapham Common, in the place of some old 
houses which at present lend dignity to the 
quarter known as the Old Town. In any case 





* Continued from page 276, 


these old buildings, of Wren’s time, are doomed 
probably ; but whether the hospital is destined 
0 he Sat San oe ae 

On the o' side of Clapham Common, how- 
ever, a hospital is actually being erected. This 
is the South London er ‘or Women, and 
is being built on the Holland House Estate by 
Mr. William Downs from designs by Mr. M. E. 
Collins, F.R.I.B.A. The hospital will be staffed 
entirely by women, and will possess an electricity 
and X-ray department. 

Extensions are in progress to the Clapham 
Matern:ty Hospital in Jeffreys-road, the archi- 
tects being Messrs. Hart & Waterhouse. Messrs. 
Chessum & Sons are its gencral contractors — 

The Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, 
Stamford-street, will be removed in due course 
to a corner building in Blackfriars-road and 
Great Charlotte-street. The site has been 
cleared, and the plans are being prepared by 
Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.LB.A. i 

The biggest new hospital in South London is 
the King’s Co Hospital in Bessemer-road 
and Denmark-hill, Cam ell, and Mr. Pite’s 
drawings have been illustrated from time to 
time in the Builder. Although a large part of 
the building is in occupation, the contractors, 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, are still at work, and 
much remains to be done before the structure 
is finally complete. 

On the other side of Denmark-hill another 
hospital is being built, the work of the contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd, 
being at present in the early stages. The 
building will be known as the Maudsley Hospital 
for the Mentally Defective, and it owes its 
origin to the gift of £30,000 from Dr. Henry 
Maudsley. The work is proceeding under 
the direction of Mr. W. C. Clifford Smith, 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Asylums Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. There 
will be accommodation for one hundred beds, 
with outpatients’ department and a school for 
medical students. 

In addition to these permanent buildings 
temporary hospitals are in course of erection in 
the London district to meet the needs of the 
wounded in the war. For example, such 
structures are being built on Wandsworth 
Common by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd. 


Miscellaneous Work. 

In the Westminster Bridge-road, at the corner 
of Lambeth Palace-road, a site has been cleared 
for a block of shops, offices, etc., designed by 
Mr. Richard J. Lovell. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in the Lambeth-road is being com- 
pletely renovated inside and outside under the 
care of Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, with Messrs. 
Somerford & Son as general contractors. At 
Nos. 129-133 a site is being cleared for engineer- 
ing works for Messrs. W. Mackie & Co., electric 
light and power contractors ; the architects are 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, the builder is 
Mr. Henry Kent, and the steelwork will be by 
Messrs. th, Brown, & Co., Ltd. In 
Vauxhall-walk a large block of stables, etc , is 
being completed from designs by Messrs. Bur on 
& De Bertodino; Messrs. John G eenwool, 
Ltd., are the general contractors, and Messrs 
Smith, Walker, & Co. the steel engineers. Mr. 
C. A. Aish, Licenti te R.1.B.A., has prepared 
_ for a cinema theatre in the Kennington 

ark-road. Shops and houses are bei uilt 
in the Brixton-road and Acre-lane by Messrs. 
Chessum & Sons, the architects being Messrs. 
Boreham, Son, &- Gladding. In Avondale- 
square, Camberwell, a church hall in con- 
nection with the Church of St. Philip the 
Evangelist is being built by Messrs. Falkner 
& Sons from the design of Mr. H. P. Burke 
Downing, F.R.1L. B.A. 

One of the most important structures to be 
erected in South London is the new Sessions 
House, Newington-causeway, illustrated in the 
Builder, July 24, 1914. The tender of Messrs. 
W. E. Blake & Co. amounted to £98,980. The 
new building will be built from desi by Mr. 
W. E. Riley, F.R.1.B.A., Superin i j He i 
tect to the London County Council; and we 
may mention here that throughout this series 
of articles no reference has been made to the 
new schools or reconstructions being carried out 
under the same authority. This schoolwork is 
in progress the length and breadth of London, 


and, without consulting official four % ; 
obvious that there 1p Mee nt rate r 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds. 4 new 
departure in this sphere is the com petition for 
new schools at Battersea and (reenwich, The 
London County Council appointed \{;. John W 
Simpson, F.R. -B.A., assessor, and designs ous 
due to be sent in on or before September 7. 


COST ACCOUNTING ON 
CONSTRUCTION WORK: 


SECTION IIL 
The Timekeeping. 
A. The Field Sheet. 

On the job the timekeeper is supplied with 
what we call a “ field sheet,” an example of 
which is shown in Figs. 7 and 8 This fied 
sheet is, we believe, an innovation in time. 
keeping. A fresh sheet or sheets is used every 
day and is carried around by the timekeeper on 
the job. In the left-hand column he enters the 
numbers of all the men who are at work, and 
it will be noticed that the tenth line is a heavy; 
line and that numbers ten, twenty, thirty, and 
so on appear on these heavy lines always, and, 
if necessary, blanks are left in between to ensure 
this being done. “(The object of this will be 
explained later.) After having checked the 
men in, in the second column from the left, the 
timekeeper starts on his rounds, and in the 
column headed 7 to 8 he places against each 
man’s number the code word for the work he is 
doing. On making his second round, which is 
ons. a about ten o'clock, if the man is stil! on 
the same work he simply places a check in the 
intervening columns to show that the saiie 
work is going on. The timekeeper has to 
make at least four roundsevery day, and has to 
find each man on every round. [If a man is not 
found, his pay is docked unless he can satis- 
factorily explain where he was. 

It will be noted that the field sheet provides 
columns for checking the men in after the noon 
hour and for checking the men out at night and 
for overtime. The last column is the total 
number of hours worked during the day, which 
is used in making up the pay roll, as will be 
shown later. 

In going his rounds the timekeeper carries 
the field sheet in a stiff binder similar to that 
used by the express companies. On a large 
job sometimes as many as six or eight sheets 
are used every day. They are, of course, all 
numbered up with the numbers of the men 
before he starts on his rounds. The advan- 
tages of this field sheet are as follows :— 

1. The timekeeper keeps a permanent record 
of what the men are doing every hour in the day. 
This is an improvement on the old method, 
when timekeepers used to take the time on old 
pieces of scrap paper, backs of envelopes, oF 
pieces of old board, and kept no permanent 
record of the work in any form. In that way 
men were frequently missed and their ane 
afterwards guessed at, and there was no chee 
on the men that showed they were all at work. 

2. The superintendent can easily check the 
work of a timekeeper. Most of cur — 
tendents, each time that they go out on to the 
work, make a note of the numbers of three oF 
four of the men and note what thy are d ing a 
that time, and on coming in refer to the ny 
keeper's field sheet to see what work he ~ 
entered them as being on, and !y picking out at 
random a few men every day in this way it's 
easy to find out whether the thnckeeper is doing 
his work correctly. . 

3. It is easy to disprove men’s claims * a 
time than they are allowed, as in addition heck 
record on the pay roll we have this actu.’ che 
on what the men were doing /our by ).''", =f 
a man who claims his time is short 1s co!" = : 
with the field sheet, which shows exact.y “"™ 
he baa Sane » ek ty 

. wo mec! "ale , 
on the senmeaih for on © job where the pay 
roll is as much ab tour thousand megs ere 
it is all one man can do to 8° See be his field 
and note the men’s time. He sen hagatoe 
sheet to an assistant Sees oom it. Under 
the pay roll and time sheets ve 
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keeper, and water-boy are not so charged, but 
are prorated on every item, as will be seen in 
sect. A. 

B. The Time Sheet. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show the daily time sheet. In 
this it will be noted that the ruling is the same 
as on the field sheet, with every tenth line 
reserved for numbers 10, 20, 30, and so on, so 
that the men’s numbers appear always on 
exactly the same line on each sheet. In the 
left-hand column are the numbers of the men, 
and on the top of the succeeding column are 
written the code words of the work in progress. 
Under these is entered against every man the 
number of hours he has spent on the section of 
the work denoted, and on the right-hand side 
is a column for the man’s rate. The next two 
columns are headed “ For Office Use,” and 
when the sheets come into the office the total 
amount spent on each subdivision of the work 
is worked up and entered there, as is shown in 
the example. The extreme right-hand column 
is reserved for the report of the quantities of 
the work done, which are entered by the time- 
keeper every day, or, in some cases where the 
work is unfinished at the end of the day, every 
second or third day. 

These sheets are entered up by the time- 
keeper on the job, sometimes in the evening 
after the day’s work is done, but usually in the 
morning following the day in which the work 
was done. They are mailed to the office daily. 


C. The Pay Roll. 

Figs. 11 and 12 show the pay roll, which is 
also ruled up in sets of ten lines, like the field 
sheet and the time sheet. This is similar to all 
contractors’ pay rolls and needs no comment, 
except to point out the immense saving of time 
that has been made by the use of time sheets, 
field sheets, and pay rolls, all ruled uniformly, 
and insisting on leaving blank spaces rather 
than using every line on the time sheets and 
pay roll. The pay roll is filled in simply by 
placing the field sheet over the pay roll, and 
transferring the number of hours’ work without 
even referring to the men’s number. The pay 
roll is then checked by the time sheet, so that 
there is a circular check on the whole of the 


operation. 
The Quantity Report. 


_ This has already been referred to when con- 
sidering the time sheet. It is, of course, of 

















vital importance that the quantities should be 


accurately reported. 


We make it the duty of 


the engineer-in-charge of the level and transit 
to compute the quantity of work done each day 
and turn it in to the timekeeper to enter in the 
It is often a difficult matter 


column provided. 


to ensure correct reports being received on the 
quantities of work done, and at the time the 
system was installed the writer made a practice 
of visiting jobs monthly and making a rough 
survey of them whereby he could calculate 
from his original estimate the quantity of work 
done, and using this as a check. The practice 
on our work has improved a good deal since 
then, and it is very seldom necessary now to 
make this check, but it is one that should not 
be neglected by any one starting on a cost- 
accounting system, as without this check the 
cost accounts may be rendered worthless by 
quantities either in excess or less than the actual 


amounts being reported. 


On one job, some 


years back, we found that a superintendent had 
reported 20,000 sq. ft. more forms than he had 
= up, with a view to making his costs look 
ow and getting credit for economical work. 
Our estimates show what the total quantities 
should be, and an occasional survey and a final 
comparison will prevent any such errors being 


made now. 


In concrete work the only item of labour that 
can be checked from the bills is the steel rein- 
forcement, and every other quantity has to be 
obtained by scaling and computation. This is 
also true in most other branches of construction 
work, with the exception of structural steel. 


E. The Inquiry Form. 


We also use a brief standard form in case of 
any apparent mistakes on any of the reports 
received from the field. Often a man’s rate is 
ly, or a different number of hours 
e pay roll to that on the time 
eet, or time is reported with no quantities 
It is only by 
picking up all these mistakes at once and having 
stem is kept going 
properly, and the men in the field, knowing that 
their work is carefully watched, are more keen 
in getting work done accurately. This may 
@ trivial detail, but the writer's 
experience is that it is not possible to get accurate 
and careful work from men in the field unless 
careful attention is paid to the smallest items, 


entered w 
appears on 


or quantities with no time. 


them corrected that a 


seem to 








and any inaccuracies or omissions are promptly 
followed up. If the men on the job are made 
to realise that their work is important and 
really counts for something they will be a good 
deal more careful and eager to co-operate with 
the office in matters like this. 

(To be continued.) 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS." 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally. happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of oommencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
me . _Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council, 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. oe Borough Council ; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


AperystwyTH.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned 
the borrowing of £1,963 and £1,197 for the 7 
new works of water supply at Borth by 

the R.D.C, Rey : f ea 
Acton.—A building society is arranging 
commence building operations on an estate : 
164 acres in Victoria-road, in close proximity \ 
he Great Western Engineering Works, and on 





t . 
the tram route between Acton and Harlesden. 
The area is sufficient for some 20 cott ngred 


iti laygrounds 
Finer chil aye Lag “ for recreations 
for the adults. The estate and house plans are 
aa net gem "PE. Gaze decided to carry out 
mprovements et an estimated cost of £560; .! 
Banber —Plans passed by R.D.C. :—- aT 
tions a itions and new drainage to ey 
Farm, Sout: wi n, for Mr. G. A. Lesa 
Brown, and for additions to cottage, (ro? 
Fiells, for Mrs. Grisold, of Crepredy: Mello 
nsley.—Plans :—Mr. John Melt 
additions to house o West-road, Pogimoor; Mr 





i 


Tr, 
r 


. Cerr, additions to house. 109, Shaw-lane:. . 
J. " Taylor, wheelwrigh‘s a on 


eho , a. ; : r. e 4 ree 
three. guatt “houses ; Brings ye alge the 
RDC. burrowing f1,100 for the Roxton housing 


ac e ’ at 
\ : _ ve houses 
Content eited Uy Messrs, ‘Tubbs, Besser, & 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, et 
on page 305. 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1914.] 


THE BUILDER. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
Tux following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 


towns of England and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 
to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 
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Poulter, for Earl La Warr; jodge end 
slaughter-house ome ssepeloma, . 4, E. May- 


nard (Mr, F. J. Offen); detached : 
road, Mr. G. H Grey ‘Glecere. on MM 


Norris) ; shop, 56, Devonshire-road, Mr. G. 

Grey (Mr. RK. Robson); C house 
Crescent-drive, Little Common, Mr, J. B. Wail 
Mr, W. G. Harris); pair of semi-detached 
ponpea, Mr. J. E. Maynard (Mr. H. B Farn- 


Billinge. ~Plans of two houses for Messrs. 
Houghton & Wilson at Upholland have been 
approved. 

Bournemouth.—The sanction of the L.G.B. 
has been received to the borrowing by the T.C. 
vf the sum of £5,400 for additions improve- 
ments to the Maimesbury Park Council hool 
and the erection of a new infants’ department. 
The E.C. hae instructed the architect to prepare 
aiternative plans for the erection of a new 
infants’ schoo] and the inclusion im the mixed 
Separwnent of the rooms at present used for the 
infants’ department at Pokesdown School. 
ay ay Ja a ~¢" Sacyp house at 1-4 

rave tor rd, @pman have Mm paseed 
the R.D.C. ne “ 3 

Cheadle. — Pair of semi-detached houses in 
Gatley-road for Mr. M. G. Lees. 

Chelmsford.-The E.C. have decided to have 

igne made for two new sc x 

Colchester.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 
with reference to an application of the T.C. to 
borrow £3,110 for the erection of vilions for 
the treatment of cases of tuberculosis and of 
scarlet fever at the Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Mile End, and for alterations and additions to 
the administrative block of the hospital. 

Criccieth. — U.D.C. have _ provisionally 
adopted. 8 scheme submitted by Mr. Hancock 
of the Welsh Housing Association, and approved 
erection of eleven work- 


by the L.G.B., for 
men’s dwellings on the field known as Cae 
Liathan. 

Derby.—The T.C. have resolved that applica- 


tion be made to the L.G.B. for sanction to the 
borrowing of the suin of £5,000 for the construc- 
tion of a lake, with banks, and laying-out walks, 
etc., at the London-road -reation Ground. 

_ Dewsbury.—A L.G.B. enquiry has been held 
into an application by the Corporation to 
borrow £24,147 for the provision of working- 
class dwellings on a site known as Borough 
Park, near to Crow Nest Park. 

Dover.—The T.C. are applying to the L.G.B. 
for a loan of £30,000 for the erection of the new 
cottages for workmen in the pier district. 

Eton.—The R.D.C. have engeores of plans for 
@ new house in Green-lane, Burnham, for Miss 
Burn; and alterations to Sheepcote Farm, 
Hitcham, for Miss Aird. 

Evesham.—Mr. H. E. Dicks, Evesham, has 
been appointed architect to the scheme for the 
erection of fifty-two cottages for the T.C. Plans 

:—Three dwelling-houses in Princese- 
road and «ix dwelling-houses in Lime-street, for 
‘Messrs. Espley & Co., Léd.; and for sheds near 
Northwick-road, for Mr. John Knox. | 

Feckenham.—The L.G.B. has sanctioned the 
R.D.C. borrowing £2,230 for a building scheme 
at Astwood Bank. 

Flint.—Plans passed :—House, Chester-road, 
er. T. Bennett; extension of house, Mr. Evans, 
Waen . 

Fylde.—Farm outbuildings at Whinney Heys. 
Hardhorn; two cottages on lham-road, 
Westley. for Mr. J. T. Clifton. : 

Giamorganshire.—The C.C. have decided to 
make application to the L.G.B. for sanction to 
borrow the followi sums, among others, in 
respect of new sc oc Spee mixed 
echool, £4,400; Tairgwaith mixed school, £5,482; 
Clydach boys’ school, £6,565; Liansamlet mixed 
and infants’ school, £8,100; Garnswilt temporary 
school, £400; Bryncethin mixed and infants’ 
school, £4,140; Nantymoel school additions, 
£900; Gowerton school additions, £900; 
Pontyrhyl remodelling, £630; Penybont im- 
provements, £1,220; nos, edaptation of 
rooms for handicraft and cookery centre, £250. 

Guisborough.—A plan, per Mr. Crossley, for a 
caretaker’s house for the Trustees of the Com- 
ane eee Chapel has been approved bv 


Harrogate.—Plans passed :—Mr. C. A. Nettle. 
ton, fourteen houses in Burke-street; Trustees oi 
Messrs. Turner, alterations to 24, Montpelier- 


Holyhead.—The U.D.C. has approved of a plan 
for “¢ motor earage at Blackbridge, for the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 

Keighley.—Plans passed :—Mr. Harold Wade, 
eix houses, Spring-grove; Trustees of Knowle 
Park Co ational Chapel, additions to chapel, 
Hive-street; Messrs. J. i Binns & Co., Ltd., 
chimney Iston-<ctreet; and Mr. Charles 
Macauley; three houses, Woodhouse-road. 

Lytham.—The new parish ball geomet to be 
erected near to St. Cuthbert’s urch, on the 
site of the plantation between the church and 
the cricket field, is estimated to cost £2,500. 
Mr. Clifton has given the site of 1,500 sq. yds. 

Moccleafield —Fiau posted :— House in Ber. 

lane, deposi y r. A, Green; five 
cases i Ryle-street, deposited by Messrs. 
" Sargate. ‘The 7.C, havp pesesd plans ber tue 
i Cornwa||l-gardens, rn 4 "1 
Doughty: and five in Ulster-road, for Mr. H. 
Good n. 
idsomer Norton.—Plans passed for farmetead 
ot billed’ Hill, Welton, on_ the ean | of 
Cornwall estate, for Mr. James Stevens; and for 


two houses in Smallcombe-road, Clandown, for 
ineer’s office, 
arrangement of engineer's office, me for Te 
for 
ley Lodge, 


Mr. W. Chedgy. 
iden.— aased 6b R.D.C. :—Re- 
aan ans PD y Sngg ame 
wirmngeT Gostle Mommveten. tet Bigming- 
Dome | Racecourse 1 wdditees end sitecalians to 
%, 
Fillona! ods for Mr. J. Caddick-Adams. 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Young Women’s 
Christian Association have decided to extend and 
remode! their premises from designs by Mr. 
Plummer, architect, and have accepted a tender 
of Mr. 8. Miller, Newcastle, for the work, 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—The L.G.B. has sanc- 
tioned the B.G. purchasing land for a receiving 
home for children, and Mr. a tect, has 
pase, Sastenenes to prepare sketch plans of the 

uilding. . 

Wanestes.—Plane passed :—Alterations to 
shop, 39, Abbey-street, for Mr. Alfred Green; 
five houses, Croft-road, for Mrs, T. Petty; six 
houses, Arthur-street, for Messrs. Geo. Smith 
Sons; motor-house, Lutterworth-road, for Mr. 
J.H Parker. 

Orrell.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—House and 
shop in Church-street, for Mr. R. Barton; eight 
houses in Park-road, for Orrell Building Com- 
pany; four houses adjoining remont, City- 
re “sane washhouse, etc., at Claremont, for 

rs. 1 ° 

Rhyl—‘The L.G.B, have sanctioned the bor- 
rowing by the T.C. of £3,777 for dredging works, 
£231 for pumping-station ballgnes and £168 for 
new sewerage machinery. e uncil have 
also forwarded to the L.G.B. a scheme for a new 
amphit re, to cost £4,000, and are now con- 
sidering plans for the new pier scheme and the 
laying out of a portion of the sea front in 
Marine gardens, 

Richmond (Surrey).—Plans_ passed :—Mr. 
W. A. Robinson, addition to No. 4, Maid of 
Honor-row; Messrs. R. Cowper & Son, addition 
to No. 126, Queen’s-road; Mr. W. Simmons, 
additions to Midhurst House, Petersham-road ; 
Mr. oa unders, additions to the Lass 
pablio-Semee, Richmond-hill; Messrs. A. Lad- 
rook & Son, addition to No. 3, Priory-road; Mr. 
B. H, Orphoot, additions to the Little Green; 
Mr. J. Meams, addition to No. 5, Hill-street; 
Mr. E. J. Partridge, detached house, Sudbrook- 
lane, Petersham. 

Scarberough.—The T.C. have a to con- 
struct a bathing pool on the north sands, near 
the Bungalow, at a cost not exceeding £10,000. 
In addition, numerous bathing-boxes and beach 
bungalows will be erected. 

Selby.—The U.D.C. have decided to apply to 
the L.G.B. for sanction to purchase for £900 
2} actes of land on the south side of Flaziley- 
r _ a8 @ site for further working-class 
dwellings. 

Skipton.—The R.D.C. have resolved to acquire 
@ site for a small-pox hospital. 

Sovthend.—_The T.C. have decided to invite 
competitive designs from architects within the 
borough for the erection of working-class dwell- 
ings; and from architects generally for a tuber- 
culosis hospital. 

_Sunderland.—The R.D.C. has made applica- 
tion to the L.G.B. for sanction to purchase 
53 acres of land at Burdon-lane, Ryhope, from 
the Eoclesiastical Commissioners at a cost of 
£2,550 for working-class dwellings. About eighty 
ouses are to be erected, at an average cost of 
£222 Gs. 8d. each, 

Swanage.—Plans passed by U.D-C. :—Fifteen 
cottages at Newton, for Mr. E. Burt; additions 
to Hillerest, for Mr. A. C. B. Lloyd; 9-in. sewer. 
for Burt Trustees, in Bon Accord-road; and two 
dwelling-houses adjoining electricity works, for 
Mr. F. W. Pond. 

_Tilbury.—The L.G.B. have given their sanc- 
tion to the purchase by the U.D.C. of 77 acres 
of land in the South Ward for the purpose of 
the Council’s housing scheme, and the provision 
of park, recreation ground, and allotments, and 
piso ceiving sanction to the erection of 125 

o e 

Upholland.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned the 
U.D.C. borrowing £1,500 for workmen's 
dwellings. 

Upper Renfrewshire.—Plans passed :—Double 
cottage in Wedderlea-drive, Cardonald, for Mr. 
David Paul, Magdala, Cardonald; office block at 
Elderslie Graving ock, Yoker, tor Messrs. 
Barclay, Curle, & Co., Clydeholm Shipbuildin 
Yard, _Whiteinch; cottage in Linwood-road, 
Elderslie, for Mr. David Donaldson, Linwood: 
twoterrace houses in Glenville-avenue, Giffnock. 
for Messrs, George Dixon & Son, Giffnock: 
building at the Cat and Dog Home, Corkerhil!. 
for the Committee; addition to Lounsdale House, 
Paisley, for Mr. Charles F. Shanks, Paisley; 
cottage at Haugh Farm, Eastwood, for Sir John 
Srirling Seews ], eS of Pollen; and labora- 

a © Paisie i 
Set See, AS ome, Abana 
oking.—A L.G.B. inqui i 

the application of the Det icy 5 
for housing. It is pareeese to erect twelve 
Dairs of cottages at the outset, on a site at the 

ck of Poundfield House, Old Woking which 
has an arca of 6 acres 2 roods 17 poles and the 
uncecupied portion of which is to be utilised for 

sat s. 

Wrexham.—The L.G.B. have inqui i 
application of the T.C. to borrow "1,207 = 
works of sewerage and eurtface-water rainage 
(Yorke-street and Mount-street), and £1,660 for 
me purchase of land from Sir’ Foster Ounliffe 
Hoy uilding houses for the working classes in 


Yarmouth.—The T.C. has decided to construct 
, Season an immense open-air swim- 
ming bath in the beac i i 
Pub a ~ » gardens, with spacious 
_York.—The T.C. have deci - 
eight cottages for tramway a 3 pg ee 
cost of £6,851. A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 
into an application by the T.C. to borrow £1,625 
for the purchase of land and houses in Foss 


? 


Islands for an extens’on to the depét. 





A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 
The late Mr. Thomas Garrett, of Bri hton, 
rere has left estate to the gross value of 





THE BUILDER. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

Birmingham.—-On and after October 1 an 
advance in wages will be paid to the ca ters 
and joiners (10d. to 10)d.), bricklayers (10d. to 
10id.). stonemasons (10d. to 10éd.), and labourers 
(7d. to Tid.). : 

Great Yarmouth.—An advance in wages of a. 

r hour has been granted to all trades in t 

istrict as from October 1. The present rates are 
as follows :—Stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenteré 
and joiners, slaters, and plumbers, 7id. ps 
hour; painters, 6d. per hour; and labourers, 44d. 


oe j 
° .—An advance i; 
hour (7d. to Tid.) will be 
urers and bricklayers’ | 

October 1. : 

Nuneaton.—Advances in wages of id. per hour 
have been grantee to the brickmyers and 
labourers in this distnct as from October 1. The 
resent rate for bricklayers is 8id. per hour, and 
‘or labourers 63d. per hour. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


8T. LUKE'S, OLD-STREET, E.C. 

The church of St. Luke, Old-street, E.C., 
has just been underpinned and the east wall 
restored. The architect was Mr. F. 8. 
mond, Barbican, E.C., and 
contractors, Messrs, Dove Brothers, Ltd., 
Cloudesley-place, Islington, N. 

CHURCH, LAMBETH-ROAD, 8.E. 

Extensive work is in progress in connection 
with the renovation and partial rebuilding of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, Lambeth- 
road, S.E. The architects are Messrs. Gordon 
& Gunton, Finsbury House, Blomfield-street, 
E.C., and the general contractors are Messrs. 
Henry Somerford & Son, Manor-street, Clap- 
ham, S8.W. 

PRINTING WORKS, LONG-ACRE. 

Extensions are being made to the premises 
of Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ltd., by 
the inclusion of No, 53, Long-acre, W.C. The 
architect for the work is Mr. W. E. Hazell, 
F.R.1.B.A., Tavistock-square, W.C., and the 
general contractors are Messrs. L. & W. White. 
head, Ltd., Portland Works Clapham- 
road, S.W. 


wages of id. per 
to the masons 
urers on and after 





TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. Charles H. 
Brightiff, architect, 13, Portland-terrace, 
Southampton, the “ Boyle” system of venti- 
lation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 
patent “ air-pump’”’ ventilators and air inlets 
has been applied to Hythe Congregational 
Church. 

We give an illustration of the “‘open fire” 
range manufactured by Messrs. Horrell & 
Bowman, range and grate makers, of 508-10, 
Moseley-road, Birmingham, which is specially 
designed for rural cottages, artisans’ dwell- 
ings, tenement houses, fire-stations, and 
bungalows. It has been designed to give a 


really efficient oven at the lowest cost, con- 
with 
which 


strength and durability. The 
is constructed of cast-iron, is 


sistent 
oven, 





heated very quickly from the open fire, which 
is small, and being near the floor gives a 
heat into the room. When fitted wi a 
special H.P. boiler the range is very efficient 
for Berges g hot water, and will heat 
30 gallons per hour with a normal fire, which 
is a very inexpensive way of heating bath 
water if-connected with the firm’s single-tank 
system. The flues are easily cleaned, and the 
general working of the range is simple. The 
depth of opening required is 21 in. with boiler 
and 18 in, without. 

Any British manufacturer wishing to obtatn 
information in order to find outlets in 
Belgium for goods to replace German 
articles can obtain free perticulars as to 
names of firms, duties, eto, from Emile 
Pauwaert, Ghent, Belgium. Catalogues or 
samples received will be distributed amongst 


[SEPTEMBER 25, 19, 2. 


interested parties. Belvian addre 


porting firms will also be suppiica!. <e 
Twenty-three of the employees of M 
Samuel Haskins & Bros, Ltd. shop Beteee 
of Old-street, have either “joined Jon} 
Kitchener’s Army or the Terr: rials uM. 
8, Charles. Haskins has for q |. g time held 
& commission in the 19th County of Lond: 4 
and is at the present time «tat ned at Hat. 
field; he hopes before long to be sent to Eg, a 
Mr. L. J. Haskins has joined the \ee 


Rifles, 

Cirencester has taken delivery of a Mor, 
weather Hatfield motor fire-engine of the now 
light brigade type. This engine wi!) be called 
upon to serve the surrounding district. in 
addition to the town of Cirencester, and ‘pre. 
liminary trials have taken place at Pairford 
Bibu:y, and other places, with satisfactory 
results. Following the runs into the country 
a demonstration of the engine’ s pumping 
capabilities took place at Cirencester, when a 
1-in, J was thrown over the church tower 
Mr. T. Hibbert, the Town Surveyor and cap. 
tain of the fire brigade, superintended the 
operations, which were watched by members { 
the Urban District Council. A 35-b.h.p. four. 
cylinder engine is employed, and the pump :s 
capable of delivering 250 gallons per minute 
at high pressure. 

Kilmarnock Infirmary extensions are being 
supplied with Shorland’s doub'e-fronted warm. 
air ventilating patent Manchester hospita| 
stoves with descending smoke flues, by Messrs 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failswor:h 
Manchester. 

The swimming-baths at Kirkham (Lan 
are to be treated with Pudlo. 

We are informed that all the shares of the 
Ronuk (Floor Polish) Company are entirely 
British; the Board and the whole of the staf 
are British subjects. 





UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The following Board of Trade announce- 
ment has been issued:—In the trades con- 
ulsorily insured against unemployment (viz., 
puilding. works of construction, engineering, 
vehicle-making, etc.) the percentage of un- 
employment at September 4 was 624. This « 
ractically the same as the percentage a week 
an sem (620), and compares with a percentage 
of 3:34 a year ago. The growth of unemploy- 
ment in the insured trades has, therefore, for 
moment stop Indeed, in engineering, 
construction of vehicles, and saw-milling there 
is an actual decline of unemployment. This 
counterbalanced by a slight seasonal increas 
of unemployment in building and construction 
of works. The present unemployment per. 
centage of 624 is well below the éstimate? 
average unemployment of the insured trade 
over @ period of good and bad years. 


RUBBER FLOORING FOR INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 
We have received particulars relating to the 
rubber flooring presented on behalf of the 
r Growers’ Association to the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, recently, by Mr. 
William Greenhill, C.A. The flooring, which 
covers the whole of the main right and left 
wing corridors and entrance halls of » 
infirmary, measures over 800 sq. yds., and ee 
been manufactured by the North British 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Castle Mils, EAin- 
burgh. The pattern is in_ black and white 
from designs prepared by Mr Frank. EA. B 
Blane, architect, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 
In the right and left corridors, which = 
extend for almost 215 ft., are large ae: 
white squares, suggestive of marble one 
paving. In the entrance hall some a = 
effects have been obtained. In the -_ 
hall, the infirmary arms, crest, and, mod? 
surrounded by a border of classic design, ere 
shown on a ground of “ag white. et 
tion to the gift to the Edinburch Rove 
Infirmary, the Rubber Growers , Assouistiss 
made presentations to Guy's Hosp'ta: an’ ~ 
London Children’s Hospital. The Goes . 
has in all cases been manufactured rom 
plantation rubber contributed by various 
ies, and the manufacture and laying 
ase carried out by the rubber man ifacturers 
TIMBER FOR BUILDING. M: 
In the last Parliamentary Papers issued ra 
Cowan asked the President of the ag 
Trade whether his attention had becn : - 
to the injurious effect on the buildi: 5 ie 
and consequently on employment, preauc’” 
the increase in the price of timber "> es 
outbreak of the war; and whether the Gove” 
ment would take steps to fix maximum pe ‘s 
for such raw materials on a basis nS 
that recently adopted in the case of foods hd 
—Mr. Robertson replied that his attention Re 
been called to the matter referred Py io 
Bae ee ree ha 
consi 
jo ae and desirable to ¢? 
the supplies of timber for building. 
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» List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 
tised in tais number: Competitions, , 

Certain eoniaees: beyond ag in the following information ase 
ind themeelves to accept west or any tender; a fair clause shall be observed ; 
r made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on seaciet ofa bona-fide eSeerwed that ao alewanes: ae oe 


The date given at the commencement of each 
® 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


THE BUILDER. 


ubmit tenders, may be sent in. 





Competitions. 


oper 11. — Rathdram. — Water Svprty.— 
my hathdrans R.D.C. offer a prize of £50 to the 
engineer preparing the best sc e for supplyi 
‘he town of Rathdrum and the workhouse wi 
an adequate su ply_of water from Ballinde 
an adeduit. PB. W.. Sheehan, Clerk _ of 
Council, Board-room, Workhouse, Rathdrum. 
re 
c-our SHow Gro = ; 
bey and £100. Seore Royal Agricultural 
«nd Horticultural Society of South Australia, 23, 
Waymouth-street, Adelaide, Bost Sagrada. 
OcrosEr 31.—St. —Po.tce BuILpines 
isp Fine Stariow.—The St, Helens C.B. invite 
iti i buildings. 





16.—Couge ] Lecrure 
Hatt.—Designe for lexander peon 
lling Studentship must be vered by the 
— “iste, See od vertissmens in issue of 
30. 

Tn 31, 1916.—Australia.—Feperat Parwia- 
vent Hovse.—The Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia invite designs for 
Federa! Parliament House at Canberra. 


Gontracts. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
poragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the nameg of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be s@nt in. 

SeremseR 28.—Birmingham.— Wa ..—Erec- 
tion of a slag wall in Harborne-road, Harborne. 
Quantities of Mr. Henry E,. Stilgoe, City 
ene, The Council House, Birmingham. 

posit, £1. 

SepTeMBER 28.—Dublin.—Hovse, CorraGes, Etc, 

Erection of @ doctor’s residence, nurses 
quarters, and cottage dwellings at the Sana- 
torium, Crooksling, Brittes, Co. Dublin, for the 
Dublin Joint Hospital Board. Specifications o 
Mr. Thomas F. M‘Namara, C.E., architect, 192, 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. : 

SepreMBeR 28,—Shipley.—Hait.—Erection of a 
new Town Hall, Kirkgate, Shipley, Yorkshire. 
wane. Anderton & Bailey, architects, Shipley 
an eighley. 

Sepremser 28. — Worcester. — Foorsripce. — 
Erection of footbridge over Langham Brook, for 
the Corporation, ifications at the City 
Engineer's Office, Guildhall, Worcester. : 

Sepremser 29.—Birkenhead.—Fioors.—Laying 
cement floors at the Union Infirmary. Specifica- 
tion from the Steward of the Infirmary, Derby- 
road, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 

Sepremser 29.—Derby.—Lisrary.—Erection of 

« Carnegie Branch Library, Pear Tree-road, for 
the Corporation. Quantities of Mr. C. B. Sher- 
win, Oakes-chambers, 382, St. Peter’s-street, 
Derby. Deposit, £1 1s. 
_Sepremser 29. —- Dunshaughlin.—Corracrs.— 
Erection of twenty-five single labourers’ cott é 
for the R.D.C. Specification (charge 5s.) of Mr. 
F. Morris, Clerk to the Council, Dunshaughlin. 

Sepremsen 29. — Nottingham.—Venawpans.— 
Erection of four verandahs at fever block No. 2. 
ity Iso'ation Hospital. Quantities, etc., of Mr. 
hi Dale. City Architect, Guildhall. Nottingham. 
_ SEPTEMBER 29, —- Stockport. — Panrriwc.—Ex- 
are Dainting, ete., of various buildings at the 
Anon Dept. Specification of r. John 
Sickawt; Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
SepreMBrR 99, —— Trowbridge. — ALTERATIONS, 


for alterations and repairs at Crown Farm, 
; \n'sey, and erection of cowsheds at Keevil, 
ar oe Small Holdings Committee of the Wilts 

Speciheation of Mr, J. G. Powell, County 


Suresor. Trowbridge. 
» PTEMBER 30. — Abercynon. — ALTERATIONS. —: 
men ons. ete., to the Abercynon Work- 
Meens = ' ane wmey Poms of 
sete rhur Lil, m a ‘ 
architects Pontypridd, as omer 8. Morgan 


SermMark 30. — Abereynon.—SHop.—Erection 
| Hee. premises at Abercynon, for the Ynysybw! 
M Perative Ltd. tities ol 
are Arthur Ll Tomes & Gomer 8S. Morgan. 

utets. Pontypridd. Deposit, £2 Qs. . 
SVTEMBER $0, — ull. — Corracts.—The 


sie rat Control invite tenders for erection of 
plete” 30.—Manchester.—Froors,—Rela 

ing of hnardad = — as 
one A ‘ed floors at the schools at Swinton, 
Soecifcations of igen the of Guard iane. 
23, Struttstreet, Manck er. "Tenet 10s, > 


Serremsre 4 30. — Manchester. — Pauwrivc.— 
Painting the outside of the Infirmary, etc., at 
Institution at Crumpsall, Manchester, for the 


- ard of Goartians. Speci pations of Mr. A. J. 
urgatroyd, archi ¥ " trutt-et t, ° 
chester. Groce, 10». 6d a ee 


_Serremsex 30.—Ticehurst.—Appitions.—Addi- 
tions and alterations at the Workhouse, Flim- 
weil, near Ticehurst. Specifications of Mr. G. B. 
Chambers, Master, at the Workhouse. Deposit, 


Octoser 1.—Cork.—Saniragy Annext.—-For con- 
struction of sanitary annexe at the boys’ school 
buildings at Workhouse, for the Cork Board of 
Guardians. Mr. J. Cotter, Clerk to the 
Guardians. 

Ocrosrr 1, — Liverpool. — Pairinc. — For 

ainti Cottage Homes, Fazakerley, for the 

est Derby B.G. Specifications of Mr. Harris 
P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, Union Offices, 
Brougham-terrace, Liverpoo!. 

Octoser 1, -—~ Thelbridge. — Farmuovse.—Re- 
building Charnaford Farmhouse. Tenders to Mr. 
A. Davey, Charnaford Farm, Thelbridge. 

3.—Dartford.—Extension. Extension 
of the electricity works, Dartford. Quantities of 
-y  ervarer, Council Offices, Dartford. Deposit, 


£ : 

_Ocroser 3.—Menai Bridge.—Hovses.—Erec- 

tion of workmen’s dwellings at New-street, 

Menai _ Bridge, for the U.D.C. Specifications of 
r. W. Owen, Surveyor, Dale-street, Menai 


ridge. 

Ocroser 3.—Saddleworth.—Wai..—Building a 
retaining wall adjoining the River Tame at 
Greenfield Outfall Works, for the Saddleworth 
U.D.C. ifications of the Surveyor, Council 
Office, Uppermill, near Oldham 
_ Ocroser 3.—St. Annes.-Wa.is, erc.—Extend- 
ing the stone and palisade wal] from St. 
George’s-square, along h-road and Back St. 
Andrew’s-road North, and for tbe erection of a 
similar wall and palisade from St. George’s- 
square to Clifton-drive, for the St. Annes-on-the- 
Sea U.D. Specifications of the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 

Ocroser 3.—Sheffield.._River Worxs, erc.— 
Works in connection with the covering of the 
River Sheaf, Sheffield, consisting of bridge widen- 
ing, Exchange-street; covering of River Sheaf in 
reinforced concrete; new weir across river; new 
bridge and retaining wa!l!, New-street. Particu- 
lars of the City Engineer, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Deposit, £1 

3. — Staffordshire. — Encinrerinc 
00L.—The Staffordshire E.C. invite tenders 
for erection of an engineering school. 
5.--Armley.— ALTERATIONS, ETC.—For 
alterations and additions at the nurses’ home at 
the Workhouse, Armley, for the Bramley Board 
of Guardians. Quantities of Messrs. F. W. 
& Son, architects, Upper Wortle, Leeds. 
5.—Belfast.—AsvuTMents, erc.—Build- 
ing of abutments and staircases for a footbridge 
at Lower Windsor-avenue, near Belfast, for the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). 
Quantities of Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Ocrosrr 5.— Blackburn.—-Dispensary.—Erec- 

tion of tuberculosis dispensary, etc.. for the Cor- 


poration. Quantities of Mr. Stubbs, Borough 
Engineer, Municipa! Offices. Blackburn. 
Octoser 5. — zes.—Dwe.iines.—Erection 


of six workmen’s dwellings in pairs at Potterne, 
for the Devizes R.D.C. Specifications of Mr. O 
Sheppard, Clerk, Devizes. 

Ocroser 6,—Exeter.—Hovses.—Erection of 
fourteen blocks of houses and flats at Pince’s 
Nursery, St. Thomas. Quantities of the Citv 
Surveyor, No. 6, Southernhay West, Exeter. 


po it, £2 2s. 
og 6 5.—Heywood.—BExtensions, erc.—For 
extensions at electricity works and_sub-station, 


for the Corporation. Quantities of Mr. J. B. 
Nuttall, Borough Surveyor, Heywood. Deposit, 
ls. 


e Ocrosrr 6.—Sevenoaks.—SixTeen COorTTaGes. 
—-The Sevenoaks U.D.C. invite tenders for erec- 


ti f eaxteen cottages. 
‘Oe rOnER 7._Sheffield.—_E.tewston.— Extension 


’ 4. Rs 

City Hospital, Lodge Moor, comprising 

seven new ward blocks, receiving. qpernting, and 
i ocks, an ministrative bui , 
Gee atittes of the City Architect, Town Hall. 


_—Stratford-on-Avon.— CoTTaces.—- 
Erection of thirty-six workmen's cottages, on 
land neer Birmingham-rosd: Sis0 (or satitiee of 
wt i re . 
Mr Ro si Dixon. “A.M Inst.C.E Borough 


n “9 
Surveyor. Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon- 


F ford.—Apprtions.—Additions 
to the administration block st the Warren 
{solation Hospitals, _Warren-lare, Ashford. 
Specification of Mr. Wm Terrill. Surveyor. 
&, North-street, Ashford, Kent 

[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 


Avon, pg vas £ 


previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are adver- 
—; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 5 Public Appointments, xxvii.; Auction Sales, —. 
imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
@ tender unless stated to the contrary. 


ph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
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_Ocroser 8,—Stroud.—Hospita, Brocn.—Erec- 
tion of tuberculosis block on site _ Isole- 
tion Hospital, Stroud, for the — | Joint 
Hospita| Board. Applications by intending 
contractors to be gent to Mr. S. P. Milnes, archi- 
tect, 7, Roweroft, Stroud, by September 26. 
Deposit, £1 1s, 

oBER 9. — Canterbury. — ALTEeRaTIONs.— 

Alterations and additions at the Baptist Church 
St. George’s-place, Canterbury. Specification o 

rs, Jennings & Gray, architects, Canterbury. 

Octoser 9.—Sharlston.—Scuoo..—Erection of 
schoo] at Shariston, for the West Riding Educa- 
tion Committee. uantities of the Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit, £1. 

Ocroser 9. Tottenham. FEencine. The 
Tottenham and Wood Green Burial Board invite 
tenders for fencing work at the Cemetery, 
Church-lane, Tottenham. Specification of t 
architect, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, 13, Fitzrov- 
square. 

OctoseR 9.—Whitehaven.—A.rerations.—For 
alterations at the Children’s Homes, Rose-hill, 
Harrington, and St. Bees, for the hitehaven 
Board of Guardians. Specifications of Mr. &. 

rd, 53, Queen-street, Whitehaven. 

Ocroser 10.— Dublin. — Vaxious. — Erecting 
ablution-room, bathrooms, kitchen, etc., at the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Depét, Phenix Park, 
Dublin. Quantities of Mr. H. Williams, Secre- 
tary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. Deposit, 
£1. 

* Ocroser 15.—Colwyn Bay.—Power-staTion, 

-The Colwyn Bay and Colwyn U.D.C. invite 
tenders for erection of an electric power-station. 
* Ocroser 17.—Limpsfield.—-DwetiixGs.—The 
Godstone R.D.C. invite tenders for erection of 
ten working-class dwellings. 

No Date.—Baildon.—Hovse.—Excavator’s and 
mason’s, carpenter's and joiner’s, plumber’s, 
tiler’s and plaster-r’s work required in t 
erection of a residence in the West-lane, Baildon. 
Names to the architects, Messrs. Nunns & 
Bracewell, Bankchambers, Bingley. 

No Dare.—Bathgate.—Hovses.—Erection of 
twenty-four Guctingmoazes, for the T.C. Quan- 
tities of the Burgh Surveyor. 

No Date.—Beccles.—Hvuts.—For huts (wood 
and tarred canvas) within six weeks for the 
accommodation of 1,000 men and 2,000 horses in 
the neighbourhood of Beccles. Specifications 
etc., at the office of the Welsh Border Moun 
Brigade. King’s Head Hotel, Bungay. 

No Dare. — Coventry.—ALrTeRaTions.—A]tera- 
tions to the house, No. 55, Hill-street, Coventry. 
for the Board of Guardians. Particulars of the 
architect Mr. T. F. Tickner. F.R.I.B.A., High- 
street, Coventry. ; 

No Date.—Dewsbury.—Hovsts.—Erection of 
two houses in Northfields. Specifications from 
Mr. 8S. Waddington, Manor-street, Dewsbury. 

No Darte.—Grimsby.—Hvurs.—Erection of 
wooden buildings to form a hutted camp. 
Specifications of Major G. L. Bennett, Artillery 
Barracks, Grimes. 

No Datse.—Pembroke.—Hovses.—Construction 
of roads, sewers, buildings, electric lighting, and 
other works in connection with the erection of 
fifty-seven dwellings for the working classes, on 
sites at Ringsend, for the Pembroke U.D.c. 
Quantities of Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Co, 
Dublin. Deposit, £1 for each section. 

No Dare.—Wallasey.—Extension._-For ex- 
tension of the generating-statiqn of the Corpora- 
tion. Particenlars of the Electrical Engineer, Sea 
View-road, Wallasey. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


* Sepremper 26. — Crieff. — Tomsier Cart.— 

Supply of a tumbler cart, capacity 160 to 180 
allons, for Crieff T.C. Mr. A. Watt Allinson, 
urgh Engineer. 

Sepremser 28.—Ashton-under-Lyne.—Siac. 
Supply to the Corporation of 9,200 cubic yds. of 
artificially p red blast furnace slag. Specih- 
cation from the ngineer, Mr. J. Rowbottom, 
Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lynre. 

Serremper 28. — London. — Turpentine.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, ete., invite 
tenders for the supply of turpentine (genuine 
American spirit) during a period of six months 
or one year. Forms tender of the Controller 
of Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, 18, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, London, 8.W. 

SeprempBern 29. — Cowes. — Cewent.—Supply to 
the Cowes U.D.C. of Portland cement. Forms of 
tender from Mr. John W. Webster, Engineer and 

veyor, Cowes, ‘ 
ay 29.— Cowes.—-Roap Marearav. 
Supply of broken granite and other road 
material. for the Cowes U.D.C. Forms of 
tender from Mr. John W. Webster, Engineer and 


Surveyor, Cowes, I.W 
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FURNITURE, etc. ——- 


The date given at the commencement each 
veph is the etek Ge woe ler, or 
SS nent of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
Serremper 29.—Leatherhead 
Broken granite ane om © rolli olling a gana ce wear fying. 
for one year, for the 
fications of Mr, Sidees a keg aucwieer. 
vg Offices, i satherheed. Pan 
EPTEMBER I 
MareRriaL.—Supply of road material to the Vv .D. C. 
Forms of tender of Mr. H. Howard, Surveyor, 


Council OBen. Littlehampton. 


SEprTe —Timser.—Supp! 
of English, ash butts, butts et Wes -— 
boards, and oak butts, the Great 


Saeotien of hy “— 
Ballway, © pee ag > aueeits ates 2 tg 
OctToBER ye 


ei arantsis.— Su ly to 
the Abeodeon — Comanteosonsss rs an 
{ <teel and iron, ironmongery, crane ¢ 
a eeeieon work, timber, plumber work, braes and 
copper Ren painter. work, stones and wae 
ta cks an rain pipes, oi a 
Schedules at the Harbour Engineer's Office, 
be 
ae 3 _ — Manchester. — MarTeRi.s. — 
Supply_ of stores, Ss the eomehion and York- 
ehire Railwa Rm for twelve months. 
Forms of cate Penge of Waring, Stores Depart- 
ment, Osborne-street, ter. 
Ocroser 1.—West ae. ~Supply 
to the Board of Gecntiens | of . aw. Sittings, 
ls ineer’s a colours, e 
a tender ~~ ue 1S Seite Clerk, Union- 
road, Leytonstone. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Sepremper 28.—Aylesbury.—Purres, etc.—(a) 
Supply of din. sluice valves; (b) supply ra 4-in. 
cast-iron pipes; (¢) providing and fizing weather 
board fencing. Specifications of Mr. H. 
Taylor, Engineer, Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

SepremBeR 28.—Islington. caL Iwsta.- 
LaTion.—Electrical installation at the Gifford- 
street Elementary School, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, N., comprisin about 215 wiring points 
and 285 lights. Specification, ete., from the 
Chief Engineer of the Council, Mr. M. G. W. 
Humphreys, at the County Hall, Spring-gardens 
8.W. Deposit, £1. 

Serremser 28. — Manchester. — Heatine 
Appakatus.—Heating epyaretes and_ hot-water 
supply at four ward pavilions, Monsa)l Hospital. 
Particulars of the City Architect, Town Hall. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

Sepremper 28. — Manchester. — Heatinc 
Apparatus.—Heating apparatus and hot-water 
supply at Phthisis Offices. Hardman-street. Par- 
ticulars of the City Architect, Town Hall. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

PTEMBER 28.—Selby.—Brince Worx, etc.— 
For timber protective works, including piling 
to Cawood Bridge, over the River Ouse, near 
Selby. for the West Riding C.C. Quantities of 
Mr. F. G. Carpenter, Surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Deposit, £1. 

Sepremper 29.—Endia.—Brivce Worx.—The 
Secretary of State for India in Council invites 
tenders for bridge work. Conditions of contract 
of the Director-General of. Stores, India Office, 


Whitehall, 5.W 

SepremBeR 29.—Warrinaton.—CasLe.—Supply 
of high- lt. cable, Specification of Mr. 
F. V. L. Mathias, rough Electrical and 
Tramways Engineer, Howley, Warrington. 
Deposit, £1 Is. 

SeptemBer 30.—Bridgend..Bouer Worx. 
Covering of two Lancashire boilers and steam 
pipes at Angelton Asylum, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 
Particulars of Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Clerk of the 
Semmaaee of Visitors, Glamorgan County Hall, 

a 

Sepremaecr 30.—Goole.—Exnavster.—Provision 
and erection of an exhauster at the Council’s 
gasworks, 00 Specification of Mr. 
Fazakerley, Gasworks, Goole. 

Serremser 30.—Hamilton.__Bripnce Wipenixe. 

The District Committee of the Middle Ward of 
the County of Lanark invite tenders for (1) 


[Those 
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gene ks and (2) steelwork in connection 
mith th a proposed improvement and videsies of 


well and Bellshill. Schedules of Mr. Robert 
Spittal, Road Surveyor, Hamilton. 
Serre 30.—India.— 


Rauway MarTeriar. 
Supply of peeing i cla ond Kenge Sep 
fhe Sout In Png rz a te ‘Tne, = 
Company's Of Ofhnes. 91, Yorb-cteesk, estminster. 
Sepremaen ' 30. Manchester. -- Hearine 
oes merge =. Providing sie Heald sface Municipal 
Se ee i 
8. — St. Pancras. — Heatine 
ARATUS, ETC rre.—The, Lae Pancras Guardians in- 


of heating apparatus. 
ONVERTER 


vite tenders for s 


Supply and erection of two rotary or motor con- 
sorter ote Forms of tender, ete., the 


ineer, Electricit y P. paage 
Totvenas = ae, Hornsey. 


it, 
Southampton. Rae YS pply 
aka peor Be a @ dish-en Cornish boiler, wit 
cotting, steam pipes, and fittings, at the the Work- 


house, St. Mary-street, Southampton, Specifica- 
tion of Mr. A. J. Walden, Clerk, Guardians’ 
ffices, Southampton. Deposit. £1 1s. 
Ocroser 13. ye te —Execraic Iwsranta- 
ier ~ For _ ign of, electric ahs st at y¥ 
wynypia omes for on 
ification from Mr. William Bpickett, Clerk. 

eon Offices, ogy Deposit, £2 2s, 
Ocroser +13.—Sou Australia.— 
Public Works Department of Sout Australia 
invite tenders for the is supply of peat required 
in connection ye Me Murray River improve- 
ment works. A list of plant required can 
seen at the Commercial | tatetigenes = Branch of 
the Board of Trade, Basingha!!-st Ec, 
NovEeMBER Pipa tana me yw ETC. 
—Supply of seamless copper tubes for loco- 
motives and copper sheets, for the vieneesen 


Government Railways. ifieations to be see 
at the Commercial P “oe Branch of “the 
all- a E.C. 


Board of Lge oy Basi 

Novemser 25. Barrery S1owar 
Macurnes. —Supply battery “signal machines, 
for the Victorian Government railways Specifi- 
cations te, be seen at Ceemeresal ntelligence 


Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. 
ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 


Sepremerer 28,—Bailieborough.—Wai, etc.— 
Sinking well and erecting an at Crossreagh, 
for the  Bailieborough B.D.C. Mr. Hugh 
Clarke, Clerk. Webnews. Bailieborough. 

Srpremper 28.—Mullagh.—Pump.—Erection of 
a pump at Rosehill alieaes Mullagh, for the 
Bailieborough R.D.C. Speuficetice of tr. 
Hugh Clarke, Clerk. Poor Law O . Bailie 
borough. 

Serremser 29.— Darton.— Water Marys.- 
Laying of about 3,600 lin. yds. of 3-in. and 
150 yds. of 2-in. cast-iron water mains, ete., for 
the U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. Wilkinson, 
Surveyor, Darton. 

Septemser 29. — Llandaff. — Srreer Worxs.— 
For street-improvement works in Eddington- 
avenue (part of), Flaxland-avenue (part of). 
Pee renryevense (part of). and lanes north of 
Whitchurch-road, at Gabalfa, for the Llandaff 
and Dinas Powis R.D.C. Quantities of the Sur- 
veyor, Mr. James Holden, A.M.Inst.C.E.. Park 
House, 20 Park-place, Cardiff. 

ae hE 30.—St. A —TUNNEL AND 
Sewrr.—Construction of a tunnel, 500 yds, in 
length or thereabouts, with the necessary air 
shafts, and for the laying of a stoneware pipe 
sewer therein and extension of the same, some 
2.000 yds. in all, etc., so as to connect the 
sewerage system of Mount Charles with that of 
Charlestown, for the St. Austell R.D.C. Specifi- 
cations of Mr. W. H. Moffatt, C.S.1., Surveyor, 
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Bn a, Statell. Or at Messrs, Hen. 


fee bore G,, Meiners, Lemon Quay, 
BER agen 90. “Wee Westhoughton. SE 


WAGE Dis. 


a het 
works, ior the, W for 3 along aoe UD. Qt hem or 
Haype. Engi eer ana Sury eyor ‘te 
Couneil own Hall, Westhoughton 


a ROUNDWo 
Delamere-street DS aeention ae ~Ex. 


m Ground, 

ee at the Cit, 
Grenataw. Hal Mabenester De, Sareeror’e 
fencing road ; Bee warts, e.—For 


om in « mnectic on 
aying-out of lend fo otments wie 
etanley-road, for the Sele UDC. 4 Quastiie 2; 
the Gerona to the Council. ee 
-—-STREET Works. Por 


SS ate street, for the Bol 
Be. prom of Mr. W. G. | a 
3 a a: H, Browne, 
y —Water Svupe.y.— 
connection with new water supply oO Ome 
Schedules of Mr. anes Cameron, 
Factor, ‘Seateld Estates Office, 
3. — Wath-u a. 
Se. ios! warts : reconstructi my 
a a la 
"pen Dearne. Quantities of es. We _— 
neer to the er Town Mat ‘Wath-upon: 


rne. Deposit, £5 5s 

Octoszr 5. ch.—Sewer,  ervc.-- Im 
provement of Poppythorn-lane from Bury New. 
road to the railway bridge, and the construction 
of @ 12-in. r in Osetrich-lane, for the U.D.C 
¢ Ra gy.) Qpsatitive of the Surveyor, 

-Offices, Prestwich, near Manchester 
£1 io aeane 

epost, 21 I —@alford.—Sraeer Works. -For 
sewerlng, and flagging works. Quanti- 
ties from ash E Engineer, Town Hal], Salford. 

te 1, ornsey. Speer A Works.—For 
ma. up eway at the rear of St 
ye: parade lo tus ae ee Forms of tender. 
ete., from Mr. Lovegrove, Borough 
Enginer, Town iteil” Highgate. 

Ocroser 9. — Preston. — Srwerace Wenne— 
Taking up Present 15-1n., 12- in,, and 9in. earthen 
ware pipes, and relaying in cast-iron and earthen 
ware socket pipes, for the Preston RDC 
Quantities of Messrs. Myers, Veevers, & Myers, 
a te 15, Chapel-street, Preston. Deposit. 

Ocrostr 13.—Brampton.—Sewace Drsposai. 
Construction | of a 2 disposal works, etc., at 
ane Carrock, Cumberland, for the Brampton 

geet of the engineers Messrs 
RDC. & — Cathedral-buildings, Newcastle 
on-Tyne. Deposit, £3 3s. 

Ocrosrr 19.—Romford.—Sewrnace, erc.—Con- 
struction of surface-water sewers and for the 
making- -up of certain streets or parts of streets 
in the parish of Dagenham, for the Romford 
R.D.C. Quantities of Mr. W. J. Grant, Sur- 
s 16a, South-street, Romford. Deposit, 


£2 2s. 

Ocrosper 21. — Leeds. — Sewace Disposat.(1 
Three screening chambers, screen-house, three 
detritus pits, two mixing chambers, distributing 
chamber. and al! accessories; (2) four precipita 
tion tanks, main gauging chamber, storm over 
flow, sto:r: overflow culvert and outlet, ete.; (3 
18 acres of bacteria beds, comp lete with silt 
mains, effluent channels and culve rts, and gaug 
ing chambers, ete., including the laying of cas 
iron feed mains. Quantities of the Sewerag re 
Engineer, Mr. Geo, A. Hart. M.Inst.C.E., 26, 
Grest George-street, Leeds. Deposit, £10 


Public Appointments. 


* Ocroser 3.—AncurrecruraL Assistayt.—The 
Derbyshire Education Committee invite app! iea- 
tions for the above temporary posts. Salary at 
the rate of £120 per annum : 

Ocroser 3. — ao Assistant. — The 
L.C.C. invite lications for the above 
temporary post. ary not stated. 








with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 

















*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 
ee ee ee £8. 4. 
Dest Gees oo ckbkseneciecs scodoscdsecevas - 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings.. CC edededessoeeces - 210 © 


BRICKS, &c. (Continued), 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


1% Best Blue > 
Best Fareham uae 315 0 
éepesecs 312 0 Do, Bullnose . 4 0 
Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 
GLAZED BRicks— 
Best White, Routt Benten 
Ivory, and One Side shpat 
Salt . Glazed wie -- 1910 
ne i 10 of 
heaves 0 wo Sides and 
Quoins, B one End - 210 0 
vite ee 10 0 a — 
D’ble Str’tch’rs 18 10 0 — ered 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
8. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand A 
Thames Ballast 020.2 gd ape ape gone 
Best Portland Cement 4 0 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 © per ton, ee 
Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime ....... +++ 148, Od. per yard delivered, 
Stourbridge Fireciay in saciks 27m 0d. ter ton at rly. dpt, 


eee newer eeeeee 


So ccconccocers 1 9 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown delivered on road waggons, VY 
Nine Elms Depot, or 
¥ bia os ea 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered st Railway Depot. ie 
s. 4. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red “ 
in blocks 1 39 Red Mansfeld , , 
tae we es wer 26 


York Stons—Robdin Hood Quality. ee" 
sea are can Demvent A Baten ee A 
Per Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Dept. 

6 tn. sawn two sides landings to sie Men - 
6 in. rubbed t two sides ditto, ditto... due .s 

sawn sides slabs (random sizes errr . 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabe (random “70° ee 
1d im, to 2 im. ditto, ditto....-.-erereeeerer’ 


SF 
. 


ee 
= os 
ou 


$ 


S was 
ak the 
ae owe 


Batt 
Piteh-pi: 
I na 
Columbi 
“best 
Yellow 
size 
Oddm 
Secon 


Odd: 
—_ J 
Dosti 


wins 
Dry W;: 


Li) 
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STONE (Continued). 
YorRE— 
9? or Ft, Cube Delivered at Rallway Depét. . ¢ 


sere eeeeer ene eernee 


random 


Per Ft. Super. Delivered 68 Bandar 40 


sin, awd two 


super) eeeeeerereere renee 


two sides slabs ( 
3 felt faced random 
SLATES. 


000 of 1200 at Railway Depét. 
Per 1 agg ~ 
20 x 10 best 

Bureka un- 


js. In. 
t blue 
x 10 bes e 


OF «see 
yx 12alto ;; 38 17 
x 10 Ist q'lity 13 0 


Jain red roof- Best 
Ming (per 1000) .. 42 0 
nt i and Valley 
avon RD 7 . 
youd cane 50 0 Do, 
Do.Ornamental (per 
1000) »s Walley 62 6 b 
Hipwrdor) . 4 0  Staffords. 
Best Ruabon red, Reds 
brown, or brindle 
(Edw’ds)(pr1000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental(per 
1080) ..cocsecce 60 0 
Hip (per doz.). 4 0 
Valley(per doz) 3 0 
woob, 
BUILDING WOOD. At standard. 
best 3in. by ll in.and £ 8. 
ieee: iS 
Is: best . by we 
Heer best 24 in. by 7 in, 
and 8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. 
and 8 im, ...ceccsceeses 14 12 
Battens: best 2} by 6 and 3 
by 6 ..ccceveverecccese 010 
Deals: SCCOMdS 2... seceeees 10 
Battens: seconds ......++++ 0 10 
in. by 4in. and 2in. by6in. 13 5 


2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 


i, cussenoneneencete -2 8: 


5 
Foreign Sawn 


Boards— 
1 in. and 1} in. by 7in..... 0 10 


PM. ... cee veccrceecees o 4 0 


Fir timber: best middling At per load of 50 ft. 


Danzig or Memel (average 


specification) .......... 6 0 
ds 5 


Secon 
Small timber (8 in. to10in.) 4 12 
Smal! timber (6 in, to 8 in.) He 


J 

S 

a 
<= 

co 

os 
i] 
a 

“coo 


Battems . ctkistisseueve 13 


White Sea and 
First white teal 8 ine by 
llin. .cebeeeueien - 19 5& 
First white deals, 3 in, by 
9 in. .. .ccgnnnebemenecee ae 
Battens ..,sseeuaee - 6 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 
lin. . semana - 17 8 
0 


‘ B 
Battens ..... cncesesce BO 
Pitch-pine : deals ecoceencee SOD 
Under 2 in, thick extra.. 0 10 
Combian or O Pine, 


be . .sccantaae seeeeee 
Dantig and Stettin Oak : 


Senn per ft. cube......+6 


0 
» cssscese 0 
Wainseot Oak ” ef » 
Dry Wainscot Epa ft. r 
Super. as inch ......ec0 0 
in, do. 0 


eeeeee 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jomens’ Woop ) <7 ge 
£ 


POR eee ee eee 


eee ee eeee 


eee ee eee 


teeter ween 


1} in. by 7 in. white, planed 
matched .......... 
4 in. by 7 in. low, 
wateies or 
1 in, by 7 in. we 
{ In. by 7 in. white ,, 0 
wet Ae * % 0 15 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less 


Pee eee ee ee ewes 


SOR eee ee 


eee eeweee 


Cee eee eee eeee 


sree teen eeee 


eee eee ee ne enee 


eco oc FY SOS 


— 
a 


** 


than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or delivered 


* Per ton, in London. 
d £ 


Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... on 
(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. £ 6. d. 
pipe in eli 22222222522 38 30 s 
oy Je wesecveese 4 ° 
— BS cucecccecss zee areak 
—— 0 
PPER— 
Strong Sheet ...... per Ib. 4 : : 
. |? oa . ~~ 
Copper nails........ - 013 
Copper wire...... ‘oe 0132 
BRass— 
Strong Sheet ...... » S.-3 3 wv 
arr a : : 4 se 
Trs— Ingots . oe ee 
aed a e098 .. 
Tinmen’s ......++++ . : ; ee 


SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
ENGLISH / ce 
Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ...... 34. 26 oz. fourths 


eee 


26 oz. thirds ...... 44d. 


OLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
ENGLISH ROLL aes 


plate Per Ft. Delivered. 
oy empnopgepegt 77% 
white...... 


} Rolled cana 
Es ae Stes 
Po eee, a 


oz. thirds ......, 444. fourths .... 
mee it Fluted Sheet, 15 os, 





rer oe OF 
ca a F 
COS oSSaeaq 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 
a 26s, less then © owt. caste.) ” 


eee eee enre 
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should be confirmed by inquiry.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


unications with respect to li 
artistic matters should be addressed to 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by 
relating to advertise 


oo ofc 


NOTE.—All comm 


o 





name and address of the sender, whether for pu 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of 


unications. 
The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at ~ Fy — Be 8, with the 


We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
» manuscripts, or other docu 


on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing f 
subject to the approval of the arti 
ditor, who retains the 
receipt by the au 
article in type does not necessarily 


tance 
N_B.— Iihistrations of the First Pre 
any important architectural com 
accepted for publication by the 
ormally 


ea ate et ee i | 


it if unsatisfactory. 


z 


asked for or not. 





Communications for insertion under heoting 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. ase 
ublish Tenders unless au’ either by 
tect or the building owner; and we 





BARNET.—For the erection of a new police-station, 
for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. 
F.R.LB.A., Architect, 
ies by Messrs. Th 
, WAC. 


ae 


yard, S.W. 
& Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-terrace 
Holland “& Hannen £8,555 | Newby Bros. 
Perry & Co. .......-+.+ 8,243 | Wall, Ltd. ........ 
Godson & Sons. ...... 
Dove Bros. ......... 
Fairhead & Sons 


BIRSTALL.—For paving works at North-terrace, for 
the Urban District Council :— 
Akeroyd & Sons, Birstall* ..... 





CHERTSEY —For surface water drainage works at 


a ee en 
_ mw . - 





EARBY.—Construction of sewage-disposal works, 
for the Urban District Council :— 
Alterations to Tanks, etc. (Contract 1). 
C. Collins & Co., Prestwich ...........+« ose, £3,482 
Pipes, etc. (Contract 2). 
Ham, Baker, & Co., London®........ ...... £415 15 
Supply of Suction Gas Plant, etc, (Contract 3). 
J. Wolstenholme & Son, Radcliffe* ... £309 12 9 


N.—Painting at the workhouse, for 
uardians : 
J. Olliver & Sons, Brighton"............ 











EAST PRESTO 








ih a BS 


dette dinitinnl vitae irate Th 


Et spied, 
> sana ob ee bers 8 ee - 


yrs 
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Se ee 





ne a DR pete 


abt Dm 


ae ae 


ere “core 


ee ee ee we 


bain 
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ig ee HY Hy of two wwe wards at the 


for the Erpingham Rural District 
Council Mr. Ah Tuddenhae, architect. Quantities 
by architect :-— 





H. Bullen, Cromer? ...... jnallibiniahincainnibaiiiainiel . £450 
FARRINGDON, — Construction of sewer at Long- 
worth, for the Farrii Rural District Council :— 
A. Cox & Sons, A Peenhinetincennnicen eee 





HASTINGS.—For foundations and retaining walls. 


Spoor, architects, 26, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 


Fee tities Mr. A. R. Evans, G.S.A., UU, 
Gray's Inn-place, W.C. :-— 
rollope & Colls .. £7,395 
Eldri & Cruttenden 6,623 


eeeer reer ori r rerrr) 





HENDON,.—For 





the Urban District 
T. Adams*.. iz 
"st. Mary 8 vend. 
Tb. Reams? onc .sseterscic svovece AGUS 3 4 
West Heath. coal 
D. B. Paterson, Ltd.* ...... -- £1,567 3 2 
Ashbournearenue 
T. Adams*. sees «vee £3,299 2 8 
‘The Ridge. 
D. B. Paterson, Ltd.® .................. £1,298 4 3 
Sunnyside. 
S, RQ cccscinnstitelitinasinbiaguinininnaian 2542 0 2 
Deng onaneed 
T. Adams*.. Sera Be 
"Blind. att Niner 
D. RB. Paterson, Ltd.* . ummmuane 8.6 
Shirehall-t hea, 
D. B. Paterson, Ltd.* . tito gee BC 
me Valley” ewer. 
H. Farrow® ........ ---. £3,827 19 0 
Temple Fortune ihesen 
Ff. G. Brummell*.......... . £1,353 19 0 
on Brent-street alent 
D. R. Paterson, Ltd.  spusinicbetintotoioodii £349 16 6 





ITCHEN.—For private e stre + works for the Urban 
District ae — 
J. Dov ™ -- £781 
Road 5 neces and ‘Supply Co., “Ltd. 707 
ADOC ES GO? ‘cnintres. sntcitadesnctepeoncenantnestonses 635 


KEIGHLEY. —For “supply of cast iron cylinders 
required in the construction of the Lower Castle 
Reservoir, for the Corporation :— 

Simpson & Co., Leicester* secemiadaiaanela £373 19 9 

KEIGHLEY. —For mason’s work at Hainsworth 
Wood — Ground, for the Corporation :-— 

A _ ER ORRRES a 2 £20 11 3 





KEIGHLEY.— For supply and erection of fuel eecono- 
miser at the Electricity nen - the uo Conpesation _ 
E. Green & Son, Ltd.* .. sounsensetebieobace SUD 











Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E. T.N.: Avenue 667. 
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LICHFIELD, — For of Burntwood 
scheme, for the Bural District 
Child & Withers, Worcester®.........£7,234 15 0 











MAIDSTONE.—For erection of Pike Fish Bridge, 
her the Maldatene Bust Stateist Counell > 





Barden & Head, Maidstone*.................. 205 0 
S. F. Stanley & Sons .............c0.:csenereees 196 10 
M NE.—Erection of Berming Bridge, for the 
Maidstove Rural! District — 
J. Shilbourne & CO. .......cccccceeeescenees £252 11 2 
Ro | cebiaisciantctteebanantinns 180 4 5 


binson 
T. H. Miller. West Farleigh* 
NUNEATON. — For er agg for the Town 








T. Green & Sons, Ltd , Leeds® ......... dateietals £480 
OBSELL (Essex).—For the construction of a sewer, 
for the Orsell Wig wa nag Mr. Christo, her 


M. Shiner, A.B.I.B.A., po) We 
a oe 00 E. Walsham £479 0 0 
W. Marsh ... 568 18 : ¢ ove «. 45417 3 

. Brown......... 538 12 Ww. 
} ans arg a oT el Forest Gan 397 10 9 


PENISTONE.—For water-supply works, for the 
Council :— 


Urban District 
C. Cha & Manchester.* Pump, SEDs 
, £125 ; and boiler, 


foundations and 

structural steelwork for 
new Australia :-— 
Frodingham Iron and Steel Co.° peas «. £30,000 


PORTLAND. —Building six < cottages | at St. Martin’s- 
road, for the Portland U SS 
F. FAOOR ceevecitnointnas £1,240 | A. & 8. Burden’...... £1,200 


READING.—For alterations to senttesed homes in 
Milmen-road, for the mal vid patna 
O. Phillips & Son* ... enede sevuees £162 


READING.— External poem at the workhouse, 
for the Board of Guardians :— 
A. Lovegrove, Reading™................00.00++ £118 16 


RHYL.—Erection of administrative block at the 
isolation hospital, for the Snegeneisan r- _ 
A. Torkington, Rhyl* . severe, £508 


ST. GERMANS.—For erection of stone bridge at 
Ivebridge, for the Rural apnea ae _— 

















Fothergill Bros. ........ +» £395 10 8 
LA ee 1277 11 0 
Ru & Sons, * ‘Victoria-terrace, 

RANE OWE. ss. ccccdpnncccicocseseossce 14 10 0 








J. d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


SLATING, : 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &. 











(SEPTEMBER 2: 1914, 














SO TAME TON Fer t 
ha fos the ¢ nae © of  varion 
J. fie mFS £244 
J. Dougias* ... dared tiehee ore 
Hileide-eve: ue, = 
a St. . Katharine’. ?eroad. —_ 
Douglas* sedi «+ £1,090 
STOKE POGES.—Structural al. ‘rations 
and re 
at Council school, for the Bucks Education fan 
H, Street* ... £217 and £73 
WELLINGBOROUGH.—Por erection ; 


for the Urban District Council. Quantitic ot aan 
L itities by M 
Harrison, Morket square, Wellin, Mek - 


a E. Brown & Son , Ltd.* £359 
Tall of Wellingborough. 


PR ae hg —Alterations at 8 
i. efor the Corporation: i ey « 








Pal tance Sag «<—For stores, etc., at ab Genagtest, for 


J & an és 0; GF. : 
a a Wests oo 0| BJ. * eed = 
J. A. Parsons, Ltd, 100 1 140 I es 


WINDSOR.—For alter alterations at t Albany House, for 





TW Gosdine * eae 

. sides E, Bam lde.. 

Water oon gm | Foreman Bia 
dd. . I  sctsccicdéinins Q 

BR. Love & Co.....00.0005. 388 Ts ” 








WIN DSOB.— Fer rk 
ter the ot he ne Getengs works at the Workhouse, 














en sulsbiadidatititipiaeeesensovees vidtcaeabe GUD 

T. W . Gosling, Old Windsor® ............... . 

YSTRAD alagge ay nome of the Royal ( 

Ho "Morgan Bros. Giles & Harrap ood aia 

m Bros. ......+ ne 0 0 

J. Williams & Sons . 24238 0 0 

eR Pes woes 2875 0 0 

oe 2,240 0 0 
A.W. Julian, Bonvilston- road. sites 

Poatypridd® .........cs0... 2,193 0 0 

i. James... + eeeereerereserseertsesees ove 1,895 5 U 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
eS Ra «tate em. 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 

Be. —The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N.2644Central. 





Telephone: DaLsTos 1388. 
aw i... connected 
frm of 

Ls | ¥. 7 wiasce TLL 8 Co., 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Tel Tslington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOLY ERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “72: 

















Telephone: Museum 2570 (4 lines). 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


NIGHT OR DAY 
EWART’S GEYSERS 


” IFONT.’’—Automatic Hot-Water Service. 
“ LIGHTNING ” GEYSER.—Hot Bath in Five Minutes. 
“ VICTOR” GEYSER._Cheapest Reliable Geyser Made. 


Ewart’s Geysers reduce Gas Bills and Give Comfort. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


EWART & SON LTD 346-350 Euston Rd., London, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Telegrams: “ Gzrses, Loxpox.” 
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